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: From Fraser’s Magazine. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY OR THE CAX- 
TONS? 


In the present article it is our object. to 
enter upon a comparison of the merits dis- 
played by the popular romance of The Caz- 
tons — which it is the fashion to represent as 
introducing a new element into the principles 
of novel-writing, and as forming the basis of 
a new school, distinct from that of the pre- 
ceding age — with the immortal but eccentric 
fiction of Laurence Sterne. We shall dis- 
cuss the question with the strictest impar- 
tiality : we shall bear in mind that a con- 
siderable latitude has been allowed, by 
traditionary practice and presumed consent, 
to writers commanding high reputations for 
originality, in borrowing from the thought 
and invention of a preceding age; and we 
readily admit that such a license forms an in- 
evitable condition of the progressive character 
of literature. But it will be seen that there 


* is a point from which a line of demarcation 


must be drawn, in order to separate the 
world of conservative originality from the 
nether world of copyism ; and we shall en- 
deavor to point out to which of these two 
spheres of existence The Caxtons on the one 
hand, and The xife and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy on the other, may be said to belong. 

To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we readily 
concede — what indeed it would be superflu- 
ous to withhold — the first rank on either side 
of the Channel in point of imaginative power, 
since the death of Walter Scott, and of Fran- 
gois Réné de Chateaubriand. It is no dis- 
praise to any man to say that he may not 
have equalled the celebrity of Goethe, of 
Schiller, or of Klopstock; or that he may 
not have aspired to rival the traditions of the 
great Scotch novelist. The originality dis- 
played by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has perhaps 
been rather of English than of European 
character. For his plots, for the dominant 
ideas of his mind, we search in vain for any 
exact prototype among the literary characters 
of thiscountry. But if we extend our survey 
only so far into France, we find a striking 
parrallel to this seeming idiosyncrasy. Be- 
tween the historical novels of Sir E. Bulwer 
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Lytton and those of Scott we see indeed a 
very marked distinction. It was the char- 
acter of the one to describe the social life 
of different periods of history ; that of the 
other to portray great historic catastrophes, 
the fall of empires, of dynasties, and of great 
cities. 

When, therefore, we compare Waverley, 
or Ivanhoe, or Woodstock, with The Last 
Days of Pompeii, The Last of the Barons, or 
The Last of the Tribunes, we find the dis- 
tinction unequivocal and complete; and we 
are thence apt to acquiesce in the plausible 
conclusion, that the one class of fictions pos- 
sesses the same claim to originality with the 
other. If we look for parallels to the his- 
toric romances of Scott, in the literature of 
modern Europe, we find that our search has 
been unprofitable and vain. But if we pass 
over into France, we find the almost exact 
parallels to the historical romances of Sir E. 
B. Lytton, which have succeeded the histori- 
cal romances of Scott. We need only men- 
tion such works of fiction as the Last of the 
Abencerrages, by M. de Chateaubriand, who 
had introduced into prominence, contempora- 
neously with the rise of Scott, what we may 
term the tragical order of the historical ro- 
mance. Nor is it difficult to find the key to 
much of that melancholy and shadowy cast 
of thought, if we may so speak, which per- 
vades many other of the fictions of Sir E. B. 
Lytton, in the dreamy character of Rousseau. 

That the interfusion of these foreign ele- 
ments into what in Germany are commonly 
called the ‘* Bulwer Novels,’ was marked by 
great talent, and by great mastery in their 
application to other, though chiefly cognate 
subjects, no man, probably, would be found 
so devoid of taste and perception as to deny. 
Nor is the reality of this claim to high repute 
less strikingly evinced in the fact that, during 
a period of not less than twenty years be- 
tween his first effort and the publication of 
The Cazxtons, the celebrity of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton has been steadily progressive,. 
though assailed on every side by the rivalry 
of a host of novel-writers, in an age to which: 
works of fiction appeared to have grown an: 
absolute and inherent necessity. 
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Such, then, was the character of the repu- 
tation secured by this eminent and gifted au- 
thor, prior to the publication of The Cartons. 
We were then told that the imaginative liter- 
ature of this country was to undergo a signal 
change ; that the age of historical novel-writ- 
ing had definitively passed away. Such a 
prediction, no doubt, was in a great measure 
true, and the abandonment for some six or 
seven years of that character of imaginative 
writing, implied a repudiation of the principle 
it had involved. 

We were next presented with ‘‘A Family 
Portrait,’’ termed, as we have seen, The Cax- 
tons. That novel has probably been now 
read by nearly every educated man in this 
country. Few, on the other hand, of the 
present generation, we dare say, have ever 
perused Tristram Shandy. That illustrious 
fiction has nearly expired through its com- 
plete antagonism to the taste and spirit of 
the present age, nor should we wish to wit- 
ness a revival of the principles on which, in 
an evil hour for the celebrity of the author, 
it was composed. But we think it just toa 
great man, whose very memory has well nigh 
passed away, to show the influence which he 
must claim in any change or renovation in 
the imaginative literature of this country, 
which may be hereafter grounded on the 
idiosyncrasy of The Caxtons. We shall 
therefore discharge this duty by demonstrat- 
ing the connection of the two romances, and 
by showing how all that humor, how all that 
eccentricity in domestic life, how all that 
amazing talent in portraying character, which 
we now read in The Cartons, exist — identi- 
cal in kind, though far superior in degree — 
in The Lifeand Opinions of Tristram Shandy. 
We have searched in vain through the preface 
to The Caxtons for any statement acknowl- 
edging the extensive, indeed the almost total, 
obligations of the author to the original gen- 
ius of Laurence Sterne. Sir Edward might 
fairly have conceded this acknowledgment to 
an.accomplished predecessor for whose turn 
of mind he evidently has so strong a sym- 
pathy. We may add, that he could also 
have afforded to have done so. But since he 
has not, we undertake to supply the omission, 
amd we feel persuaded that he can scarcely 
quarrel with an act of justice which he has 
himself neglected to perform. 

So far, indeed, are the prefatory remarks 
annexed to The Cartons from acknowledging 
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the existence of any such obligations, that 
their tenor inspires the general reader with 
the conviction that the work which they thus 
introduce to the public is one of the most 
original productions of creative fancy. We 
will quote from the preface in question the 
observations bearing on the originality of 
The Caxtons : 


*‘If (says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) it be 
the good fortune of this work to possess any in- 
terest for the novel-reader, that interest perhaps 
will be but little derived from the customary ele- 
ments of fiction. The plot is extremely slight; 
the incidents are few, and, with the exception 
of those which involve the fate of Vivian, such 
as may be found in the records of ordinary life. 

** Regarded as a novel, this attempt is an ex- 
periment somewhat apart from the previous 
works of the Author : it is the first in which hu- 
mor has been employed less for the purpose of 
satire than in illustration of amiable characters; 
it is the first, too, in which man has been viewed 
less in his active relations with the world than 
in his repose at his own hearth; in a word, the 
greater part of the canvas has been devoted to 
the completion of a simple Faminy Picture. 
And thus, in any appeal to the sympathies of 
the human heart, the common household affec- 
tions occupy the place of those livelier or larger 
passions which usually (and not unjustly) arro- 
gate the foreground in romantic composition.”? 


Now we readily acquit the author of any 
intention to mislead the public; but we feel 
compelled to say that such observations tend 
to inspire the reader with prepossessions in 
favor of the work directly at variance with 


fact. When, therefore, Sir Edward charac- 
terizes this conception ‘‘ as an experiment 
somewhat apart from the previous works of 
the author,’ the public understand that it 
introduces a new element into novel-writing. 
When, again, he observes that ‘it is the 
first in which humor has been employed «less 
for the purpose of satire than in illustra- 
tion of amiable characters,’’ readers neces- 
sarily suppose that this novelty holds good 
not only against the previous works of the 
author, but also against the compositions of 
other writers. When, moreover, he speaks 
of it as “‘ the first that has viewed man at his 
own domestic hearth,’’ they adopt the same 
construction; and so on in regard to the 
other peculiarities enumerated in the preface. 
Now it is obvious that there exists every pos- 
sible distinction between a writer who creates 
a new world of imagination and a writer who 
can simply allege, in support of the original- 
ity of his work, that he has never been @ 
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copyist from a certain class of literature be- 
fore. If, indeed, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
had even been altogether silent in respect of 
the claims of The Caxtons to the character 
of an original fiction, we would have surren- 
dered to Time the task of vindicating the 
rights of Sterne to the greater share of its 
celebrity. But since the author has willed 
it otherwise, and since The Cartons has now 
been brought before the public in the shape 
of popular and cheap editions, it is only fair 
that its merits on the score of originality 
should be impartially discussed. 

In the first place, then, it is one of the 
peculiarities of The Caztons, that the dramatis 
persone almost exactly correspond to the ec- 
centric dramatis persone of Tristram Shandy. 
Pisistratus Caxton is, under a certain ineffec- 
tual metamorphosis, Tristram Shandy himself. 
Between the incidents in the life of either 
there is, up to the period at which Sterne’s 
narrative ceases, a complete parallel. Then 
Tristram has a father, and so has Pisistratus. 
They are both bookworms, both intended to 


be very learned men, both inordinate pecants,. 


both make use of nearly the same ludicrously 
pedantic expressions, which are just tolerable 
for their eccentricity when original, but which 
are not quite so tolerable when reiterated, 
and both have the same characteristic and 
peculiar notions on all matters of social life. 
Austin Caxton is the reflection of Walter 
Shandy. Again: Tristram and Pisistratus 
each are possessed of a paternal uncle, Uncle 
Toby Shandy in the one case, and Uncle Ro- 
land Caxton in the other. Both are military 
men retired from active service ; both retain 
the same passion for everything military ; 
both suffer from the effects of a wound received 
in action, and both had fought in the war 
immediately preceding that of the periods into 
which the novels are respectively thrown. 
Yet more: the two youthful heroes are 
each blessed with a mother— Mrs. Shandy 
and Mrs. Caxton. They are both the same 
weak and yielding characters— both are 
marked by the same subserviency to the views 
of the lord and master of each. Moreover, 
the health of either family is guarded over by 
@ doctor, apothecary, or general practitioner, 
rejoicing in the euphonious name —in the one 
case, of Dr. Slop, in the other of Mr. Squills. 
The very selection of the names seems to 
spring from the same idea—that of apothe- 
cary’s drugs. Slop attends on the birth of 
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Tristram, is intimate in the Shandy household, 
and enjoys the after prerogative of physicking 
him whom he has attended on his natal day. 
We need not observe that Squills figures in 
the same threefold character in The Caxtons. 

Once again—to descend to the inferior 
elements of the household. Young Tristram 
and young Pisistratus have each a nurse— 
Susannah in the creation of Sterne, and Mrs. 
Primmins by the copyism of Bulwer. Mrs. 
Primmins is the same factotum and confiden- 
tial superintendent of the household in the 
nineteenth century, that Susannah had been 
in the eighteenth ; she discharges nearly the 
same functions, and more than once becomes 
the actor in corresponding incidents. There 
is yet another parallel in the domestic econ- 
omy of either family. Uncle Roland, in The 
Cartons, is attended by a servant who had 
been a soldier engaged in the same campaigns 
with his master. If we turn from this char- 
acter in the modern novel to find its prototype 
in Tristram Shandy, we shall be singularly 
struck by the exact correspondence presented 
by the servant of Uncle Toby in that romance. 
He, too, had been a soldier, and had served 
under his master, Toby Shandy, in the cam- 
paigns of Marlborough ; as Roland Caxton’s 
servant had done in those of Wellington. 
The names of these two soldier-servants— 
Bolt and Trim — are similarly monosyllabic, 
suggest similar ideas of military habits, and 
correspond as much to each other's as to their 
respective characters. Each is the nearly 
exact portraiture of the other. We have 
scarcely even yet exhausted the parallels 
among the dramatis persone of the two novels. 
But we need not go further. The Cartons, 
of course, is not wholly devoid of new char- 
acters; but the principal ones are those in 
which we have already pointed out an exact 
similarity with the characters of Tristram 
Shandy. If, indeed, no sort of variety had 
been introduced. into the latter romance, the 
public would scarcely have received it at all. 
As it is, we can only ascribe to the supposi- 
tion that the splendid conception of Sterne 
has become nearly a dead letter in our own 
age, the extraordinary fact that The Caxtons 
should have maintained, as we believe it gen- 
erally has maintained, the character of an 
original fiction. 

The drama, in either case, opens with sim- 
ilar incidents. The accouchement of the lady 





of the household, and the subsequent birth 
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of the hero of the tale, form the first scene at 
once of Tristram Shandy and The Caztons. 
Mrs. Shandy is attended by Susannah and 
Dr. Slop: Mrs. Caxton by their representa- 
tives, Mrs. Primmins and Mr. Squills. The 
father, in both instances, is summoned to be- 
hold his offspring : he is roused, on this occa- 
sion, in The Caxtons from an investigation 
into the origin of The Iliad (for which the 
author is apparently indebted to Mr. Grote), 
and in the work of Sterne from some cognate 
study. He entertains the same sentiments 
towards his offspring in either case——a sort 
of neutralized compound of natural affection 
and a bookworm’s indifference to domestic 
happiness. Slop is here described by Sterne 
in the following words— ‘‘ Imagine to your- 
self a little, squat, uncourtly figure of a Dr. 
The Caztons, Vol. I., p. 8. 

‘Tender creatures, those women,’’ solilo- 
quized Mr. Squills, as, after clearing the room 
of all present, save Mrs. Primmins and the 
nurse, he took his way towards my father’s 
study. Encountering the footman; ‘‘ John,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ take supper into your master’s room, 
and make us some punch, will you? —Stiffish !”’ 


Dr. Slop had been thrown from his horse 
on his way to Mr. Shandy’s house, and made 
his appearance covered with mud. As this 
incident appeared rather too prominently in 
the tale to be appropriated totidem verbis, 
Mr. Squills on this occasion is invested with 
the facetious variety of upsetting the punch 

The Cacztons, Vol. L., p. 12. 

Squills, Jog. — ‘* Who knows what may be in 
store for you yet? Here’s a health to Master 
Caxton, and lots of brothers and sisters to 
him !”’ 

“« Brothers and sisters! I am sure Mrs. 
Caxton will never think of such a thing, sir,’’ 
said my father, almost indignantly. ‘‘She’s 
much too good a wife to behave so. Once in a 
way, it’s all very well; but twice —and as it 
is, not a paper in its place nor a pen mended 
the last three days.’’ 

This is certainly a cool appropriation. 
Nor is it easy to deny that the superiority in 
graphic character is also on the side of the 
originality. The dialogue, too, here falls, 
in either case, into classical allusions. Sterne 
draws an argument from Plato; and the au- 
thor of The Cartons follows him with an ar- 
gument from a much more common source — 
@ well-known passage in Homer. The latter 
novelist informs us somewhat ostentatiously 


that a certain passage in The Iliad regarding 


the Ilithyz is to be found in Book XI.,—a 
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Slop, about four feet and a half perpendicular 
height, with a breadth of back and a sesqui- 
pedality of belly which might have done 
honor toa sergeant in the Horse Guards.” 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s characterization 
of Mr. Squills, though somewhat less graphic, 
is substantially similar. As soon, however, 
as the medical attendant could, in either case, 
be spared from attendance on the lady and 
her offspring, he is found, whether under the 
name of Slop or the alias of Squills, in the 
enjoyment of a jovial ¢éte-d-téte with the 
father, and under the genial inspiration of 
wine in the one case and of punch in the 
other. 

We might place some of these analogies 
in striking juxtaposition. Thus, in regard 
to the incident to which we have last alluded : 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I., p. 57.* 

In a word, my mother was to have the old 
woman, and the operator was to have license to 
drink a bottle of wine with my father and my 
uncle, Toby Shandy, in the back parlor. 


over Mr. Caxton’s person, and the host is as 
effectually drenched with the liquid in the 
one case, as the apothecary had been with 
the mud in the other. 

We next pass to the conversation main- 
tained respectively over this bottle of wine 
and this bowl of punch : 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. II., p. 216. 

‘¢ What signifies it, Brother Shandy,’’ said my 
uncle Toby, ‘* which of the two it is, provided it 
will but make a man marry, and love his wife, 
and get a few children? ”’ 

‘* A few children! ’’ cried my father, rising 
out of his chair and looking full in my mother’s 
face, as he forced his way betwixt hers and Dr. 
Slop’s—‘* A few children !”’ cried my father, 
repeating my uncle Toby’s words as he walked 
to and fro. 


piece of information very uninteresting to 
those who had not cared to make themselves 
aware of it before, and very unnecessary to 
those who had. Mr. Caxton is then made 
to answer a question propounded by Squills, 
as to ‘‘ who were those [lithyse ! ”? apparently 
in order that the erudition of the author 
might stand out in bold relief to the fac- 


* We should state that the references to Tristram 
Shandy are taken from the edition of 1819, comprising the 
whole of the works of Sterne, in four volumes. Those from 
The Caztons are from the ordinary edition in three vol- 
umes. 
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titious ignorance of the imaginary apothe- 
cary. 

We mention this, not as abstract criti- 
cism on The Caxtons, for which the period 
for ordinary reviewing has now perhaps passed 
away, but in illustration of the general truth 
that copyism, independently of its abstract 
demerits, is never so apposite as the original 
idea. When Sterne throws out classical allu- 
sions, he does so much as Johnson tells us of 
Milton in regard to Paradise Lost —‘‘ not as 
forced, but as natural similitudes and ideas.’’ 


The Cacztons, Vol. I., 19. 

Mr. Caxton. —‘* Barnes says Homer is Solo- 
mon. Read Omeros backwards in the Hebrew 
manner.”’ 

** Yes, my love,’’ interrupted my mother, 
** but baby’s Christian name? ”’ 

*€ Omeros — Soremo — Solemo — Solomo.”? 

*¢ Solomo ! shocking !’’ echoed my mother. 

‘** Shocking, indeed,’’ said my father, ‘an 
outrage to common sense.’’ 

* * * * * 

My mother continued, after a short pause — 
*‘ Arthur isa pretty name. Then there’s Wil- 
liam — Henry — Charles — Robert. What shall 
it be, love? ’’ 

‘‘ Pisistratus,”’ said my father (who had hung 
fire till then), in a tone of contempt; ‘‘ Pisistra- 
tus indeed ! 

‘* Pisistratus ! a very fine name,’ said my 
mother, joyfully; ‘‘ Pisistratus Caxton. Thank 
you, my love. Pisistratus it shall be.” 


So far so like. The similitude, however, 
does not cease here. Mr. Shandy and Mr. 


The Caxtons. 

Four days afterwards, on his return from the 
book-sale, to my father’s inexpressible bewilder- 
ment, he was informed that ‘‘ Pisistratus was 
growing the very image of him.”’ 

When at length the good man was made 
thoroughly aware of the fact, — and it was as- 
serted to be a name which he himself had sug- 
gested, — he was as angry as so mild a man 
could be. 

*¢ But it is infamous,”’ he exclaimed; ‘ Pisis- 
tratus christened! Pisistratus, who lived six 
hundred years before Christ was born. 
Heavens, madam, you have made me the father 
of an anachronism !°” 

My mother burst into tears; but the evil was 
igremediable. An anachronism I was, and an 
anachronism I must continue to the end of the 
chapter. —L., p. 21. 
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The classical gllusions in The Cartons, on 
the other hand, are introduced in that unnat- 
ural, not to say awkward, manner which is 
the obvious and almost inevitable result of a 
determination to follow the treatment of a 
subject by a preceding author. 

From the birth of Pisistratus Caxton, the 
narrative passes to his christening. Nor does 
this ceremony betray less of its original in 
Tristram Shandy than the preceding dialogue. 
We cannot, however, afford space for long 
quotations : 


Tristram Shandy. 

Your son, your dear son, from whose sweet 
and open temper you have so much to expect — 
your Billy, sir, would you for the world have 
called him Judas? .... Would you, sir, if a 
Jew of a godfather had proposed the name of 
your child (Solomo ?), and offered you his purse 
along with it, would you have consented to such 
a desecration of him? — p. 60. 

‘8 * * * x 

But of all the names in the universe, he had 
the most unconquerable aversion for Tristram. 
‘* No,’’ he would say, ‘‘ Tristram ! the thing is 
impossible.’’ 

Andrew was something like a negative quan- 
tity in algebra with him; it was worse, he said, 
than nothing. William stood pretty high with 
him, &c. — pp. 64, 65. 

‘* He shall be christened Trismegistus, broth- 
er.” 

‘*T wish it may answer,”’ said my uncle Toby, 
rising up. — p. 836. 


Caxton are equally annoyed at the result : 


Tristram Shandy. 

[‘* My father,”’ in this case Mr. Shandy, was 
in bed at the hour of the christening, the cere- 
mony being performed at night, and in haste, 
in consequence of the illness of young Tristram. ] 

‘©No, no,’ said my father to Susannah, ‘I’ 

t up.” 

6s There is no time,’’ cried Susannah. 

‘¢ Trismegistus,’’ said my father. ‘‘ But stay : 
thou art a leaky vessel,’ added my father to 
Susannah; ‘‘ canst thou carry Trismegistus in 
thy head the length of the gallery, without scat- 


Good tering?’’ 


Susannah ran with all speed along the gal- 
lery. ‘* Tis Tris——something,”’ cried Susan- 
nah. 
‘¢ There is no Christian name in the world 
beginning with Tris, but Tristram,’’ said the 
curate. 

‘‘Then ’tis Tristramgistus,’? quoth Suean- 
nah. 


‘* There is no ‘ gistus’ in it, noodle,’’ replied 
the curate. 
. So Tristram was I called, and Tristram shall 
I be to the day of my death. —L., p. 346. 
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Sterne’s narrative thus continues, and sup- 
plies what may appear deficient in the above 
comparison. 


«¢ And what ’s the matter, Susannah ? ’’ 

‘*They have called the child Tristram, and 
my mistress is just got out of an hysteric fit 
about it. No, it was not my fault. I told him 
it was Tristramgistus.’’ 

‘* Make tea for yourself, Brother Toby,’’ said 
my father, taking down his hat; but how differ- 
ent from the sallies and agitations of voice and 
members which a common reader would imagine. 

** Still, Brother Toby, there was one cast of 
the die left for our child after all. O Tristram, 
Tristram, Tristram ! ’’ 


What singular coincidences are these be- 
tween the circumstances and mishaps under 
which Tristram and Pisistratus are respec- 
tively received, first into the natural world, 
and thence into the communion of the Chris- 


The Caztons, Vol. Il. 


At the sound of the word ‘‘ honor,’ Captain 
Roland stood mute, and raised his head quickly. 
** What say you, then, Captain; up with our 
knapsacks, and on with the march?’”’ 

** Right about face,’’ said my uncle, as erect 
as a column. 

** Full in front of the enemy: up, Guards, 
and at ’em !”’ 

“England expects every man to do his 
duty t ” 


These may be thought, perhaps, by some, 
to be less significant analogies. But they are 
at any rate unquestionable parts of a general 
identity. 

Then, Roland and Toby have each a sin- 
gular habit of whistling, and this idiosyncrasy 
of Roland is given with a circumstantiality 
which seems to imply a determination to sub- 


The Cazxtons, Vol. I. 

‘* My son, Roland,’’ said Mr. Caxton, ‘ has 
seen the Trevanions. They remember us.’’ 

The captain sprang to his feet and began 
whistling — a habit with him when he was much 
disturbed. — p. 282. 

* * * * * 

‘¢ Since our great ancestor invented printing,”’ 
said I caajuticaliy. x ' 

My uncle whistled ‘‘Malbrook s’en va-t-en 

rre.”? 
had not the heart to plague him further. — 
p- 158. 


We might continue these ‘ whistling ”’ 
parallels almost in infinitum. If we pass, 
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tian Church! We cannot, however, linger 
at this stage of the history of either, and 
must pass to other phases of character. We 
will take, then, the characters of Uncle Ro- 
land and his servant Bolt, and see how far 
they are identical with Uncle Toby and his 
servant Trim. Even as we write it becomes 
difficult to avoid a confounding of these char- 
acters, through the strong similitude subsist- 
ing between them. 

Captain Toby Shandy, then, and Captain 
Roland Caxton are, as we have already said, 
retired officers, who had both been wounded 
in battle, and whose characteristics are essen- 
tially similar. They both carry an inordi- 
nate love of military affairs into the common- 
est interests of domestic life, as is exemplified 
in such incidents as these : 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 

‘That is the reason that some of the lowest 
and flattest compositions pass off (as Yorick told 
my uncle Toby one night) by siege.’’ 

My uncle Toby looked brisk at the sound of 
the word siege. 

‘* For my own part,”’ replied Yorick, ‘*I had 
ee direct five words point-blank to the 

eart.’’ 

As Yorick pronounced the word point-blank, 
| ‘ to say something upon projectiles. — 

. 877. 
4 {So a similar military disquisition was com- 
menced by Toby on mistaking the word ‘‘ evolu- 
tions ’’ for ** revolutions.’’] 


ordinate all other considerations to the abstract 
love of copyism. The respective whistles, too, 
were both of military import: ‘ Lillabullero,”’ 
that of Uncle Toby, being a ballad of watch- 
words used by the Papists of Ireland in their 
massacres of the Protestants. Similarly, 
Uncle Roland’s whistle was ‘‘ Malbrook s’en 
va-t-en guerre.” Thus— 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 

Though it might have suited my uncle Toby’s 
character as a soldier excellently well, and had 
he not accustomed himself in such attacks to 
whistle the ‘‘ Lillabullero,’’ &c.— p. 96. 

» * * * * 

It was no inconsistent part of my uncle Toby’s 
character that he feared God and reverenced re- 
ligion. So the moment my father finished his 
remark, my uncle Toby fell a whistling ‘* Lilla- 
bullero,’”’ &. — p, 285, 


however, to the characters of ‘‘ Bolt’? and 
“Trim,” we shall not less clearly recognize, 
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our old friend the soldier-servant of Uncle 
Toby in our new acquaintance the soldier-ser- 
vant of Uncle Roland. We are really de- 
lighted to find once more an eccentric char- 
acter, who was at once the solace and 
amusement of our early years, and whom we 
had regarded as altogether defunct to the 
general world. But it seems rather hard 
that when we desire to resume these old tra- 
ditions, and rather to find our friends alive 
* again than to believe them definitively extinct 
—and to look upon friendships cultivated in 
early life, according to the author of Harold, 
as being ‘‘ beyond the reach of laws and 
kings ’’— to have all these associations tram- 
pled on by a distinguished moralist, who had 
himself asserted their ascendency alike over 
lex and rex! It is really too much to have 
these old friends, so long estranged from the 
world in which we dwell, brought back to us 
as new acquaintances— as utter strangers, 
wholly dissociated from the recollections of 
our past lives. We had long entertained the 
sincerest regard for Uncle Toby and his ser- 
vant Trim, for Mr. Shandy, for Tristram, 
and for Dr. Slop. We mourned that they 
had passed away from the world that is. 
When, therefore, we learned that they were 
alive again, we sought with the keenest pleas- 
ure the joyful prospect of meeting them once 
more upon this side of the grave. Imagine 
only for a moment our disappointment, vexa- 
tion, and chagrin, in finding that they did not 
condescend to recognize our acquaintance — 
that we were, in fact, signally “‘ cut ”’— that 
they considered themselves a notch above us, 
and intended to dwell henceforth in a very 
different sphere. Our proffered hand was 
encountered with a formal bow, and, like a 
certain class of people who had begun life re- 
spectably enough, but now, alas, held their 
repute on rather precarious conditions, they 
had each assumed an alias! Captain Roland 
de Caxton, to be called, indeed, by his orig- 
inal appellation of Captain Toby Shandy, 
which he had altogether discarded! The 
thing was monstrous. The commonplace of 
Tristram to be remembered in the face of the 
classical traditions of Pisistratus. The ple- 
beian Dr. Slop to be taken for the same man 
as the apothecary Squills, whose name was to 
be found on the rolls of the Pharmacopeia ! 
These old friends are grossly insulted; they 
emphatically disclaim all such antecedents ; 
and for a certain time they figure on the 
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theatre of social life as a delightful family, 
devoid of all kind of pretence, and admissible 
into those select circles which are glad to en- 
courage clever and eccentric characters, pro- 
vided only that they are not of spurious ori- 
gin, that they have a title to the names they 
bear, that they know who their fathers and 
grandfathers were, and that both the one and 
the other were bond fide Caxtons, At 
length, however, inquiry is made into their 
antecedents ; and it turns out that they com- 
menced life under the name of Shandy. So- 
ciety expresses its regret at the adoption of 
the alias in question, for it always entertained 
a deep regard for its old friends, the Shandy 
family. Society, however, — in consideration 
of that natural eccentricity of character which 
had of course no more deserted Captain de 
Caxton since he had foregone his legitimate 
name of Captain Toby Shandy, than an 
Ethiopian would change his skin by calling 
himself an European, and by which, indeed, 
the Shandy and Caxton families were identi- 
fied as one,— resolved still to tolerate the 
presence of the Caxton family, in spite of the 
slur thus resting upon them, within its select 
precincts. But society especially bargained 
that Captain de Caxton and his family should 
consider themselves as no others than ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Toby Shandy and his family,”’— that they 
might bear the surname and arms of Caxton 
if they preferred them to the surname and 
arms of Shandy, — but that they should re- 
gard their original introduction to the world 
as the act and deed of Mr. Laurence Sterne. 

This is, perhaps, the best and briefest 
characterization that we are able to give of 
the true position of the romance termed The 
Cartons in the world of literature. If, in 
fact, its merits of execution had been less, its 
merits of originality had been greater. 

We will now, if our readers please, resume 
the consideration of the parallels between 
the two stories, which the above description 
of their relation to each other may, perhaps, 
save from becoming wearisome, as a continu- 
ous process throughout the present article. 
We pass, then, to the characters “‘ Bolt” and 
“Trim.’”’ In point, indeed, of general char- 
acter, their identity is complete; and their 
actions themselves are marked by a very 
close analogy. They have imbibed in war 
and have retained in peace the same all-per- 
vading military passion with their respective 
masters. Uncle Roland returns to his old 
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tower ; and Bolt sets himself to work to make 
everything as military in its aspect as possi- 
ble. An old military saddle, used in action, 
an old sword, a brace of pistols, and some 
other such implements, are displayed by him 
in an imposing manner as the emblems of 
war. If we recur to Tristram Shandy, we 
find Trim similarly occupied in arranging his 
master’s garden, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of some military manceuvres in a limited 
scope (vol. 1. p. 157), and facetiously con- 
structing a couple of mortars out of a pair 
of top-boots, which, for some unexplained 
cause, had been asserted, like the saddle in 
The Caxtons, to be heir-looms of the Shandy 
family. Thus, again, we read (Tristram 
Shandy, vol. 1. p. 247), ‘‘ the Corporal Trim 
thought there was nothing in the world so 
well worth showing as the glorious works 
which he and my Uncle Toby had made,” 
&e. So, in The Cartons (vol. u. p. 167) 
we read: ‘‘ Bolt had caught the spirit of the 
thing ; certainly he had penetrated down to 
the very pathos which lay within the deeps of 
Roland’s character.’’ And the narrative then 
states very much such military arrangements 
as were the work of Trim and Uncle Toby. 

We might in truth fill the present number 
to overflowing, and should assuredly have to 


The Cazxtons. 

*¢ What is it you must believe in, brother,”’ 
said my father, coming up, ‘‘no matter what 
the f against you ?’’ 

y uncle was silent. 

**He will not believe in our great ancestor, 
the printer,’’ said I maliciously. 

** Brother,’’ said the captain loftily, ‘‘ you 
have a right to your own ideas, but you should 
take care how they contaminate your child.”’ 

** Contaminate ! ’’ said my father; and for the 
first time I saw an angry sparkle flash from his 
eyes. ‘Change the word, my dear brother.’’ 

** No, sir, I will not change it to belie the re- 
cords of the family.” 

** Records !—a brass plate in a village church 
egainst all the books of the College of Arms.’’ 

* * 


* 
My uncle turned round, perfectly livid. 
** Enough, sir; [ am insulted sufficiently! I 
ought to have expected it. I wish you and your 
son & very good morning.”’ 
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discard all other subjects of discussion, were 
we to follow out these parallels at their full 
length. We will pass then to the characters 
of Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy, in their re- 
lations respectively with their brothers, Cap- 
tain Roland and Captain Toby. 

Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy are similarly 
portrayed as bookworms and simulated phil- 
osophers. They entertain a similar aversion 
to the hobbies of their respective brothers. 
Fortifications, and other such sham military’ 
devices, formed the hobby of Toby ; chivalry 
and ancestral pride (another phase of the 
same character) that of Roland. We shall 
see that, in either case, the brothers quarrel 
with each other on the subject of these very 
hobbies, and are similarly on the point of a 
rupture of social relations in consequence of 
their dispute. The following quotation from 
The Cazxtons relates to a controversy between 
Rolandand Augustine Caxton as to the descent 
of their family from Caxton the printer, or 
from an old family long resident in a parish 
in Cumberland, where there yet existed an- 
cient records of a family of that name. The 
corresponding quotation from Tristram 
Shandy has reference to Uncle Toby’s sham 
fortifications, which were ridiculed, as we 
have said, by his brother Walter Shandy. 


Tristram Shandy. 

Mr. Shandy. —‘‘I wish the whole science of 
fortification, with its inventors, at the devil; it 
has been the death of thousands, and it will be 
mine in the end. I would not, brother Toby, 
have my brains so full of saps, mines, blinds, 
gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and 
such trumpery, to be proprietor of Namur and 
all the towns of Flanders with it.’’ 

My father, as you have observed, had no great 
esteem for my uncle’s hobby-horse, for he 
thought it the most ridiculous horse that ever 
gentleman rode. 

As soon as my father had done insulting his 
hobby-horse, he turned his head, without the 
least emotion, from Dr. Slop, to whom he was 
addressing his discourse, and looked up into my 
father’s face with a countenance so fraternal 
that it penetrated my father to his heart. 

He rose up hastily from his chair, and seiz- 
ing both of my Uncle Toby’s hands as he spoke, 
‘* Brother Toby,’’ said he, ‘‘I beg thy pardon; 


My father stood aghast, The captain was forgive, I pray thee, this rash humor,” &.- 
hobbling off to the iron gate; and in another p. 132 


moment he would have been out of our precincts. 

My father had now come up and caught his 
hand. ‘ What are all the printers that ever 
lived, and all the books that ever were printed, 
® one wrong to thy fine heart, brother Roland? 
Shame on me! A bookman’s weak point, you 
know.’ — p. 127. 
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Furthermore, it appears that the earlier 
and more lasting quarrel between the brothers 
Austin and Roland Caxton, on the subject 
of the ancestral printer (vol. 1. 113), also 
has its parallel in a similar quarrel between 
the brothers Walter and Toby Shandy, on 
the corresponding subject of the fortifications. 
While, again, Uncle Toby squanders his 
money upon sham fights, Uncle Roland is 
equally improvident in purchasing the old 
tower of the Caxtons at a price so largely 
above its value as to reduce his income to less 

The Cazxtons, Vol. II. 

**Tut!*? cried my uncle, parrying the Ert- 
PHONEMA With a masterly APosIOPESIS (or 
breaking off ); ‘if you had done what I wished, 
I should have had more pleasure for my 
money.”’ 

My poor mother’s rhetorical armory sup- 
plied no weapon to meet that artful APosIoPEsis, 
so she dropped the rhetoric altogether.— p. 283. 


The capitals are Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s own. 

Thus, again, we find indifferently in the 
two romances such words as Epiphonema, 
Antanaclasis, Catastasis, Peripeitia, Protasis, 
&e. &e. &e. These expressions moreover 
(and we readily stake our veracity on the as- 
sertion) appear in either work, not casually 
or occasionally alone, but lie 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,’’ — 


marked by no other difference than that which 
exists between a sort of humorous pedantry 
—which is not without its merit when orig- 
inal, but of which we must be allowed to say 
that that originality constitutes its only re- 
deeming and tolerating feature —and a sort 
of pedantry which loses as well its humor as 
its originality by unacknowledged reiteration. 

There is another singular characteristic of 
Tristram Shandy. It contains a sermon, and 
& very excellent, serious, and practical sermon 
it is, such as Sterne could preach in his relig- 
ious moments. We do not indeed find any 
imitation of this characteristic in The Caxtons. 
That imitation was reserved for ‘“‘ My 
Noven!” 

But the character of ‘‘ my father ”’ in either 
of these romances — that is, of Walter Shandy 
in the one, and of Augustine Caxton in the 
other — displays perhaps the closest approx- 
imation. They are each engaged in the com- 
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than two per cent. on the sum which had 
been bequeathed to him for investment. 

All this similitude, again, is not restricted 
to characters : it extends even to the pedantic 
words employed in either novel. When The 
Caxtons was first published, we believe it 
was frequently demanded by its readers, 
where its author could have obtained a 
knowledge of the technical words with which 
it abounded. The following comparison 
may perhaps serve to set the question at 
rest :, 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 

If, on the contrary, my Uncle Toby had not 
fully arrived at the period’s end, then the world 
stands indebted to the sudden snapping of my 
father’s tobacco-pipe for one of the neatest ex- 
amples of that ornamental figure in oratory 
ae rhetoricians style the APosioPEsiIs. — 
p- 


* * * * * 


*¢ Make this dash — ’tis an APosIOPEsis.?? — 
p- 116. 


position of a long and voluminous work, 
involving a vast amount of book-learning and 
the consumption of an immense period of 
time. Mr. Caxton was engaged in a tedious 
‘refutation of Wolfe’s monstrous theory” 
(p. 5), of which he had not completed fifty 
pages at the birth of his child, after a period 
of ten months from the commencement of the 
enterprise. Mr. Shandy, on the other hand, 
is engaged in the accomplishment of an 
equally laborious and voluminous conception, 
designed as a manual of instruction for his 
son. So commensurately do the two works 
proceed, that while the progress of Mr. Cam 
ton’s book had been such as we have just 
described it, Mr. Shandy more than once ex- 
pressed his apprehensions that his son would 
be too old to profit by this manual by the 
time that it should be completed. 

Again : let us compare for a moment Mr. 
Shandy’s Tristra-pedia with Mr. Caxton’s 
Great Book. Sterne writes: 

**In about three years, or rather more, my 
father had advanced almost into the middle of 
his work. Like all other writers, he met with 
disappointments. He imagined he should be 
able to bring whatever he had to say into go 
small a compass, that when it was finished and 
bound it might be rolled up in my mother’s 
house-wife. atter grows under our hands. 
Let no man say, ‘Come, Ill write a duods- 
cimo.’ ’? 

Every reader of The Caztons recollects the 
almost interminable period occupied in the 
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composition of the ‘‘ Great Book,” the hopes 
the autho~ had entertained for its abbrevia- 
tion, and the disappointments to which he 
was subjected at the hands of the publishers, 
who refused to undertake the risk and ex- 
pense of printing the work, except on condi- 
tions destructive of the scheme. 

We might pursue the points of analogy be- 
tween the two characters in question at 
length. Thus, Mr. Shandy gives his compan- 
ions a dissertation on the views of Politian 
respecting the conjugal origin of society — on 
the views of Plato respecting love — on those 
‘ of Ficinus and Velasius upon the same ques- 
tion, &c. It is needless to refer to the pages 
of The Caztons for cognate discussions which 
are no doubt fresh in the minds of the great 
majority of its readers, and bear an unmis- 
takable impress at once of the mind of 
Sterne, and of the treatment of such subjects 
in Tristram Shandy. Both writers, again, 


by a singular coincidence, diverge from very 
alien subjects to discuss the doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans ; nor is the general similarity 
in the discussion itself much less strilsing. 
So also there is a corresponding parallel be- 
tween the strange conversation maintained by 


Mr. Caxton with Trevanion and Sir Sedley 
Beaudesert ‘‘ on the saffron-bag,’”’ and one or 
two eccentric conversations in Tristram 
Shandy. 

These examples represent of course but a 
small proportion of the striking analogies be- 
tween the romance of Sterne and that of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. It has been our 
object, indeed, simply to take up some salient 
peculiarities in illustration of a general iden- 
tity between the two novels, which neither 
the space at our command nor the attention 
of that at our readers, would enable us to 
follow. Details of copyism are scarcely pos- 
sessed of any great attractiveness to the gen- 
eral public, except in so far as they tend to 
the establishment of truth, and the rendering 
of justice to the celebrity of the dead. For 
these purposes the instances which we have 
already selected are sufficiently numerous to 
establish the proposition for which we con- 
tended at the outset of our present inquiry. 
And these instances, we believe, are pecu- 
liarly just, whether in their application to Mr. 
Laurence Sterne or to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton; inasmuch as they occupy the mean 
between a great number of other parallels, on 
the one hand, for which we have no space at 
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command, and a small class of incidents, on 
the other, in which such parallels between the 
two romances are not discoverable. 

The Cazxtons, in fact, is a romance, not 
simply grounded upon The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, but embodying the dra- 
matis persone, together with the whole chai 
acter, the spirit, the eccentricity, and nearly 
all other attributes of that work of fiction, 
under just such a variation in its plan and 
incidents as is necessary to the realization of 
the idea of a Moprrn Novet. Thus, the in- 
troduction of such characters as Trevanion 
and Sir Sedley Beaudesert is a feature of this 
romance which has no parallel in Tristram 
Shandy. And we might mention one or two 
other personages in the drama, to which the 
same observation would equally apply. But 
it happens that all such characters are en 
tirely subordinate to those principal ones to 
which we have a:ready found the exact paral- 
lels in the work of Sterne ; in the delineation 
moreover of which, nearly the whole talent 
and charm of the novel by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton consists. 

It is, therefore, with sincere regret that we 
feel called upon to record our opinion that the 
work entitled The Cartons, on which the 
public has already bestowed so large a share 
of popularity, is, in its most essential charao- 
teristics, scarcely a work of Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton at all. Its whole idiosyncrasy, 
which has formed the basis of its celebrity, 
vanishes at once. It is with the more con- 
cern that we bring this fact under the con- 
sideration of the public, inasmuch as the 
author is one of the most distinguished wri- 
ters of the age; and if appropriations such as 
these — which we do not see how, with any 
justice to the dead, we can characterize by 
any term less strong than that of plagarism — 
are to be sanctioned by men holding so high 
an intellectual rank, what confidence are we 
to repose in the honesty and purity of our 
literature in its inferior grades? If these 
things are done in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry ? 

We cannot conclude the present observa 
tions without offering a few words in regard 
to the merits of Tristram Shandy. We look 
upon that illustrious romance as, beyond all 
comparison, the most eccentric, the most 
original, if not also in other respects the most 
clever, of all our works of fiction. In one 


respect, no doubt, it may be considered as 
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deficient. It has no plot, no dramatic char- 
acter ; it defies all rules of historical perspec- 
tive. All these conditions and laws of the 
theorists of fiction, Sterne casts boldly to the 
winds. In this respect his hardihood and 
self-confidence appear more strikingly than the 
self-confidence even of Ariosto. There were 
few who could afford to stake all upon such a 
hazard ; and assuredly, if romances were to 
be written at this day upon such a principle, 
the talents of their authors would never com- 
mand a perusal of so much as fifty pages of 
their contents. That Sterne wrote wholly 
without forethought is consistently evinced by 
the whole internal evidence of his work; and 
would be implied, indeed, if even the truth 
were only demonstrable by passages such as 
this, — ‘‘I have a strong temptation to begin 
this chapter very nonsensically!’’ That 
such a mode of construction was a mistake 
on the part of the author, and an error in his 
design, is not perhaps to be controverted. 
But we very much doubt, on the other 
hand, whether the unpopularity of Tristram 
Shandy, at this day, is attributable in any 
degree to the want of what may be termed 
“artistic principles of construction.” We 
think, on the contrary, that its novelty of 
design would render it a pleasing relief to the 
wearisome uniformity of the existing school 
of novel-writing. The present proscription 
of Tristram Shandy is to be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by its antagonism to the polished 
taste and the stricter delicacy of the nine- 
teenth century. The strong influence of this 
change in the national character has already 
served to exclude other works which had 
stood the test of longer time, and borne the 
traditions of more extensive popularity. And 
although there is scarcely anything which can 
be deemed immoral in the tendencies of Tris- 
tram Shandy, it could scarcely be expected 
that a work which did violence to the canons 
of existing taste would maintain itself in an 
antagonism which had already overpowered 
the claims of other and more successful rivals. 

And now, one word on Laurence Sterne 
himself. He was born at Clonmel, November 
24th, 1713, the year of the Peace of Utrecht. 
Irish by birth, he narrowly escaped being 
enrolled among the people of the Low Coun- 
tries, his mother -having arrived from Dunkirk 
only a few days prior to that date. His 
sister had been born at Lisle in French Flan- 
ders during the previous year. Misfortune 
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seems to have clouded the days of many of 
Sterne’s immediate family. On the very day 
of his birth, his father, according to his own 
statement, “‘ was broke, with many other 
brave officers, and sent adrift into the wide 
world with a wife and two children.’’ His 
eldest sister, Mary, died of a broken heart. 
She had unhappily married a spendthrift of 
the name of Weemans, of Dublin, who after 
becoming bankrupt ‘‘ used her,” as Sterne 
himself tells us, ‘‘ most unmercifully, and left 
her to shift for herself, which she was able 
to do but for a few months, for she went to a 
friend’s house in the country, and there died.” 
Sterne’s father left Ireland almost immedi+ 
ately after the birth of young Laurence, with 
his family, and went into Yorkshire to stay 
with his mother, who lived at a village called 
Elvington in that county. Within a year 
the father again received a commission, and 
returned to Ireland; but he appears to have 
been ordered from place to place at very short 
intervals. He wassent first to Dublin, thence 
to Exeter, and to Plymouth. Finally, he re- 
turned with his family to Ireland from the 
latter place; and they had a very narrow es 
cape of foundering on their voyage. 

Sterne’s early days, indeed, appear to have 
been passed in all kinds of perils. His fam- 
ily had scarcely been re-established in Dublin 
when, in 1719 (and while young Laurence 
was barely six years old), his father’s regi 
ment was ordered to Spain in the expedition 
bound for Vigo. The ship was first driven 
into Milford Haven, and thence into Bristol ; 
whence the young Sternes were sent by land 
to the Isle of Wight, to await their father’s 
return. Again, when afterwards living in 
Ireland, Laurence Sterne fell into a mill-race 
while the mill was at work, and after being, 
of course, given up for lost, killed, or drowned, 
and perhaps all the three, he was taken up 
without having sustained the slightest injury. 
The story, he confesses, is well nigh incredi- 
ble ; but it was well known, he:adds, in the 
district in which the accident took place. 
The poor people around him for many miles 
distant, flocked in hundreds to see the boy 
who had been rescued from almost inevitable 
death, as though for some wise and beneficent 
purpose. With the sincerest admiration, 
however, for the high intellectual character 
of Sterne, it may well be doubted whether 
such a flattering hypothesis were altogether 
tenable; for although he was no doubt a 
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kind-hearted and benevolent man, he left be- 
hind him few other monuments of his industry 
and exertions than those which survive in 
Tristram Shandy and The Sentimental Journey. 

Sterne went to school at Halifax when 
about ten years of age. His father had re- 
turned to Ireland in 1722, when he happened 
to discover a distant relation, who was a col- 
lateral descendant of Archbishop Sterne. They 
appear to have all determined to make the 
most of the discovery, for they immediately 
quartered themselves, according to Sterne’s 
own statement, on this hospitable third or 
fourth cousin, during a whole year! The 
newly discovered relative (happily for all par- 
ties) was a wealthy man, and lived in an old 
castle, which no doubt was materially trans- 
formed by the enlivenment afforded by a young 
Trish family, of which Laurence Sterne was a 
member. Once more the regiment was sent 
abroad again; and at Gibraltar the Quixotic 
father was ‘‘ run through the body in a duel, 
by a Captain Philips.’’ The quarrel, Sterne 
informs us with truly Irish nonchalance, had 
originated in a dispute regarding a goose. 
But the Sternes enjoyed the charmed lives 
which a common proverb ascribes to the feline 
race. 


The father, though ‘‘ run through the 
body,” recovered this shock to the laws of 
life, but at the expense (and very naturally 


so) ‘‘ of an impaired constitution.”” He was 
finally sent to Jamaica, where he died, at 
length, in the year 1731, leaving his illustrious 
son at the age of eighteen. 

The development of Sterne’s mind appears 
to have been early and rapid. He tells us 
that while at school, “‘the ceiling of the 
schoolroom was new whitewashed; the lad- 
der remained there, and one unlucky day, I 
mounted it, and wrote with a brush in large 
capital letters, Lav. Srerng, for which the 
usher severely whipped me. My master was 
very much hurt at this, and said before me, 
that never should that name be effaced, for I 
was a boy of genius, and he was sure I should 
come to preferment.’’ Two years after his 
father’s death, in 1733, he was entered at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. He was then 
twenty. He gained the degree of B. A. in 
1736, that of M. A. in 1740. He went to 
York, and obtained thé living of Sutton, in 
the gift of one of his uncles. In 1741, he 
married a lady for whom he had conceived 
an affection which the lady reciprocated in 
an almost romantic degree.’ Between the 
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formation of the acquaintance and the mar- 
riage, she became consumptive, and every no- 
tion of matrimony was then abandoned. ‘‘ My 
dear Laury,”’ she said to him, ‘‘I never can 
be yours, for I verily believe I have not long 
to live, but I have left you every shilling of 
my fortune.””—‘‘ Upon that,”’ adds Sterne, 
‘she showed me her will. This generosity 
overpowered me. It pleased God that she 
recovered, and I married her in 1741.”’ 
Sterne appears to have entertained notions 
of a peculiar character, and which would 
scarcely be regarded as tenable in these days, 
in regard to that species of political warfare 
which is now conducted by the press. News- 
papers no doubt were very inferior organs a 
century ago to what they are at this day. 
But Sterne entertained an unconquerable 
aversion to what he called ‘‘ writing para- 
graphs in the newspapers ’’ on political sub- 
jects; and this aversion was not grounded, it 
appears, 80 much upon an abstract distaste 
to the employment, as upon the notion that 
the office was “beneath him.” His uncle, 
who had presented him to his living, and soon 
afterwards made him a prebendary of York 
Cathedral, was a violent political partisan, 
and discovered in his accomplished nephew 
the talents of an inestimable pamphleteer. 
But Sterne was immovable in his resolution, 
and so deeply offended his patron-kinsman 
that a total estrangement between them ap- 
pears to have ensued almost immediately after 
the refusal had been given. So deeply did 
this disappointment rankle in the breast of 
the uncle, that ‘he became,’’ in Sterne’s 
own words, ‘‘my bitterest enemy.’ Our 
author then turned for further preferment to 
his wife’s relations, who procured him the 
additional living of Stillington. Sterne now 
set up for a pluralist. An amusing compact, 
indeed, had been formed between his wife, 
before her marriage, and the relative who was 
possessed of the advowson to this living, that 
if she married a clergyman, the dower which 
she should receive at his hands should be the 
presentation of her husband to this incum- 
bency on the occurrence of the next vacancy. 
**T remained (says Sterne) twenty years at 
Sutton, doing duty at both places. I had then 
very good health. Books, painting, fiddling, and 
shooting were my amusements. As to the squire 
of the parish, I cannot say we were on very 
friendly terms ; but at Stillington the family of 
the C———-s showed us every kindness: ’t was 





most truly agreeable to be within a mile and & 





TRISTRAM SHANDY 


half of an amiable family who were ever cordial 


friends. 

In 1760, Sterne went to London to arrange 
the publication of the two first volumes of 
Tristram Shandy, the first edition of which 
had appeared at York in the previous year. 
This extraordinary work appeared in nine 
volumes, which must certainly have been of 
Giminutive size. The Sentimental Journey, 
the author’s last production, appeared in 1768, 
which was the year of his death. His ser- 
mons were chiefly given to the world in ear- 
lier life; and the other works, which are of 
less interest, were posthumous publications. 
The autobiographical memoir from which these 
facts are chiefly taken, appears to have been 
composed about six months before his death. 

In 1762, Sterne went abroad, and visited 
France before the conclusion of the Peace of 
Fontainebleau. ‘Two years afterwards he be- 
gan to be sensible of the influence of time, 
although he was then scarcely more than fifty, 
upon a constitution which nature had never 
endowed with great elasticity or strength. 
Accordingly, in 1764, he proceeded from 
France to Italy in search of health, but re- 
turned to his living in Yorkshire without hay- 
ing derived any lasting benefit from foreign 
scenes. Here he remained up to 1767, when 
he quitted Yorkshire for the last time, to 
publish the Sentimental Journey, of which 
his travels on the Continent had furnished the 
conception. Early in the following year, we 
are told, he began to regard his days as num- 
bered upon earth; ‘‘and, with the concern 
of a good man and the solicitude of an affec- 
tionate parent, devoted his attention to the 
future welfare of his daughter.””? He was 
then lodging in Old Bond-street. He there 
gradually sank, less under the force of positive 
disease than of a shattered constitution, and 
expired on the 18th of March, 1768, at the 
age of fifty-five, death closing on the retro- 
spect of a life which exhibited the most strik- 
ing contrasts in its incidents and characteris- 
tics ; and. the manner in which the license of 
his writings was viewed by many of his 
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contemporaries, who, with the generation that 
preceded them, had bowed to the stern virtue 
of Addison, is shadowed forth in the lines,— 


*¢ Yet “ee keenest knowledge of man- 


Unsealed to him the springs that move the 


mind, 

What did it cost him? Ridiculed, abused, 

By fools insulted and by prudes accused ! 

In his, mild reader, view thy future fate, 

Like him despise what ’t were a sin to hate.” 

Here then, we stop. If we have done 
anything to bring before our readers a fairer 
appreciation of the genius of Sterne, we shall 
be satisfied. To one who, by the adoption 
of a style of writing wholly antagonistic to 
the taste of the present age, has excluded 
himself from its popularity, and has rendered 
a work which might have been the manual 
of all time, the possession and the study of 
the few, a tribute of justice is peculiarly due. 
We believe we have redeemed the pledge 
which we offered at the outset of the present 
observations, to record that justice faithfully 
upon either side. For the talents of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton we have the fullest 
appreciation and the sincerest respect. It is, 
however, our object simply to revive the mem- 
ory and the claims of Laurence Sterne. We 
shall therefore abstain from offering criticism 
on the other productions of the living novel- 
ist. Nor indeed do any considerations of 
justice to the dead call in the same degree 
for such an extension of the present subject ; 
although it might not be difficult to trace the 
pen which has delineated some of. the finest 
historic scenes that appear in the different 
works of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton to pens 
on the other side of the Anglo-French Chan- 
nel. There are other objects for which our 
journal was called into existence; and we 
shall be glad if the author of The Caztons 
can offer any other solution of the present 
questicn than that which we have been com- 
pelled to record, placed as we have been by 
him in the dilemma of the patriarch — the 
words are the words of Sterne, but the voice is 
the voice of Bulwer. 





- Within these few weeks we ourselves saw 
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From The Spectator. 
DEATH OF BRAHAM. 

Ovr illustrious musical veteran, John Bra- 
ham, died, at his house in Brompton, on the 
17th of Feb. His public career terminated 
nearly ten years before. He has lived since 
in retirement, enjoying a green old age, the 
result of an phe x. constitution, temperate 
habits, and a happy disposition. His death, 
considering his years, was in the course of 
nature, yet it was not preceded by any great 
decay of his powers of mind or body. 


him in Exeter Hall, enjoying Jenny Lind’s 
singing in Elijah, with the fresh feelings of 
a yours man. 

raham’s age is not precisely known, but 
he must have been about fourscore. He 
made his precocious débit in 1787, at the 
Royalty Theatre, a small house in the City, 
long since forgotten. His boyish talents at- 
tracted the notice of the celebrated Rauzzini, 
who gave him regular instructions, and 
brought him out at the Bath concerts of 
which Rauzzini was the director. From 
those fashionable entertainments the step 
was easy to a metropolitan engagement ; and 
in 1796 Braham appeared at Drury Lane, in 
Mahmoud, the last of Storace’s operas. 
famous had he even then become that in the 
same year he was engaged not only at the 
Italian Opera but the Oratorios; and was 
already remarkable for his incomparable de- 
livery of the famous monologue, ‘‘ Deeper 
and deeper still,’’ in Jephtha. 

Instead of following up these juvenile tri- 
umphs in this country, Braham sought fur- 
ther improvement in his art abroad. He 
went to Italy, sang for several years at the 
SS theatres, and rivalled the greatest 

talian tenors of the day. Braham and 
—— frequently sang together, and the 
youthful English pair were the admiration 
of all Italy. 

Satisfied with his Italian studies and tri- 
pas put Braham returned to England in 1801, 
and appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, in 
Chains of the Heart, an opera by two forgot- 
ten composers, Mazzinghi and Reeve. From 
that period we may date the real commence- 
ment of acareer which lasted with uninter- 
rupted splendor for five-and-thirty years. 
During all this time his supremacy was un- 
disputed. In every branch of English music, 


BRAHAM. 


cert-song and the national ballad, he was 
without a rival. On our Italian stage, he 
often maintained his ground against the 
greatest of his foreign rivals ; and his tri- 
umphs extended to a wholly different depart- 
ment of his art, for he was one of the, most 
popular composers of his day. We can re- 
member the time when the songs and duets 
in The Cabinet and his other operas were to 
be found on the piano-forte of every musical 
lady in the ingles. His compositions are 
now forgotten ; the present age demands mu- 
sic of more depth and elaboration; but no 
music can gain great and general popularity 
without real intrinsic merit. Braham’s son 

are full of fresh and expressive melody ; his 
duets and trios, always simple and facile, are 
smooth and harmonious ; and even his slight- 
est pieces have an Italian elegance. As an 
English opera-singer, he was too much given 
to court vulgar applause. To this he often 
sacrificed his own better taste and judgment ; 
and in this respect set a bad example to 
young singers, who looked up to him as a 
model, and who found it easier to copy the 
false glitter of his ornaments than the finish 
of his style and the force and beauty of his 
elocution. It was in the sacred oratorio that 


So} Braham appeared in all his greatness. There 


he was always deeply in earnest, and his 
singing was as ~~ as it was sublime. 

During this long and prosperous career 
Braham had gained a handsome fortune, 
which he used worthily. He lived with ele- 
gant but not extravagant hospitality, and 
was always generous and bountiful to less 
fortunate members of his profession, while 
to young artists of merit he was kind and 
encouraging. Unhappily he was tempted to 
embark, about twenty years ago, in some im- 
prudent speculations, which terminated ruin- 
ously. He went to America, where he re- 
mained for several years. On his return to 
England, he resumed his profession, and con- 
tinued to sing at concerts long after the fail- 
ure of his vocal powers ought to have led to 
his retirement. When he did at length re- 
tire, it was, happily, to a life of ease and 
comfort, provided for him by the filial duty 
of his daughter Lady Waldegrave. To the 
end of his life he retained his simple and cor- 
dial manners, his cheerful temper, and his 
love for his art, in the progress of which he 
took a lively interest to the last. 





from the oratorio and the opera to the con- 





THERE are some members of a community, 
said the sagacious and witty Thomas Bradbury, 


the right way, they afford but little nourish- 
ment; but if they happen to go the wrong way, 


that are like a crumb in the throat: if they go | they give a great deal of trouble. 
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yi From Household Words. 
ONE CURE MORE. 

Tne last extravagance of quackery is called 
the Movement-cure. It is of German breeding. 
Its Hahnemann, however, was a Swede, named 
Ling. There isa London professor of it, who 
isa German M.D., and by whom it is ex- 
pounded at length in a book, illustrated with 
a series of useful pictures. They represent 
a patient who goes through the whole gym- 
nastic series, and is a victim to all the finger- 
ing and mauling by which epilepsy, consump- 
tion, disease of the heart, liver complaints, 
scrofula, dropsy, cholera, and more of the 
several ills that flesh is heir to, may be re- 
lieved, cured, or averted, according to the 
doctor. The remedy consists, in every case, 
in getting up a certain movement on the part 
of the afflicted body ; or lifting of arms to a 
particular height at a particular pace during 
a particular time ; a scientific kicking of the 
heels, and other contortions exhibited by a 
new class of artists called acrobats. This 
gymnastic remedy must be applied scientifi- 
cally, and needs always the help of a professor, 
or of two or three professors, or professors’ 
assistants ; one fingering here, another there ; 
and all, we suppose, applying a squeeze dex- 
terous over the region of the pocket. 

An ordinary walk is not a Movement-cure ; 
although a good stout one has been long 
accepted as a remedy against the megrims. 
A curative walk is to be taken in accordance 
with the rules of the Movement-cure in the 
manner to be described presently ; but we 
must premise an observation or two before 
quoting out of the book. The two persons 
engaged in the movement are represented by 
the letters G. and P. GQ. is the Gymnast or 
operator upon P. the Patient or the Pigeon. 
Cures are effected only by what are called 
gymnastic movements regulated as to order, 
space, time, and degree of force. To raise 
the arms in a random way and stretch them 
in the air is nothing; ‘‘ to stretch the arms 
in a manner and direction, and with a velo- 
city and force all previously determined and 
exactly prescribed, and then to move their 
different parts precisely as determined and 
commanded : this is a gymnastic movement.” 
Now such movements are called by this sys- 
tem of quackery, active when they are made 
to order by the volition of the P. or patient ; 
passive, when they are produced for him by 
the external force of the G. or gymnast, who 





pushes, pulls, or presses; half active when 
they are compound movements, the force of 
the gymnast pulling a leg forward, for in- 
stance, opposed, to a given extent, by the 
force of the patient who resists. This is called 
in the prescription P. R. (patient resists). 
Also, it is the force of the patient moving a 
part of his body against the resisting force of 
the gymnast, called in the prescriptions G. B. 
(gymnast resists). Now, this isa real com 
stitutional and curative walk, considered sci 
entifically. We quote the definition given 
in the treatise: ‘‘The patient makes the 
movements of walking on the same spot, while 
one or two gymnasts, with their hands placed 
on the shoulder or hips, press his body down- 
wards; thus the movement is half-active, 
with G. R.” 

We cannot explain the whole set of tech- 
nical terms that represent the back straight, 
toes out, and other more complex movements 
of which a gymnastic-prescription is com- 
posed. But to show that this is really a very 
deep science, and quite a philosophy to take 
the town by storm —being quite as full of 
common sense as Pop Goes the Weasel, and 
as easy of comprehension as Abracadabara — 
we quote the last of a set of five prescriptions, 
which, in five months, cured a man of com 
sumption : 


FIFTH PRESCRIPTION. 
1. Trunk lying, double leg down pressure 
R 


2. Stem lying, holding. 

8. Stretch stride high sitting, trunk back 
flexion (G. R.) with stomach-loin pressure. 

4. Span speak grasp, reclined kick standing, 
leg down pressure (P. R.) (right span, left 
speak, left kick). 

5. Swim hanging, larynx vibration and 
stroking. 

6. Span speak grasp standing, hip forwards 
twisting (G. R.) (right span, left speak, left 
hi 


ip). 
7. Tumble standing, chest double arch chop- 


ing. 
4 8 Stretch stride sitting, chest lift vibration. 
9. Heave standing, chest spanning. 
10. Half rest twist, high sitting, trunk back 
falling (G. R.) (right rest, right twist). 


This prescription was used for some time 
with such extraordinary success, that when 
the patient’s health was perfectly restored, 
his whole frame (especially his thorax) was 
so much expanded that his coat could not 
be buttoned at all. 

We look with awe on this prescription, 
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and at the gymnast who is competent to make 
it up. As for the gymnast himself our re- 
spect for him is profound ; because he is the 
first bold quack who has dared to do the right 
thing by his patients. One of his prescrip- 
tions is a chopping or flicking on the nose ; 
another is a mild administration of the bas- 
tinado ; and another is a well regulated ver- 
beration on the seat of honor. The principle 
of discipline laid down by the first Doctor 
Birch as proper for the cure of serious defects 
in his young friends, arose in his mind out 
of the eternal fitness of things, and was an 
anticipation of the Movement-cure Philoso- 
phy. The educational gymnast applies his 
strokes, P. R. Pupil resists possibly with 
“‘ kick squeak twist,’”? and the healing of 
some mental disease is the consequence. The 
application of this wholesome and proper cor- 
rective to his patients is, according to his 
own description made by the Professor of 
the Movement-cure, in manner following: 
“Knocking is a percussion made generally 
on the chine bone by one hand of the gym- 
nast, standing behind the patient, who is in 
opposite inclined position; the clenched fist 
strikes, while the joint of the hand is kept 
very movable in a curved semicircle, from 
one trochanter over the glutzi to the chine 
bone, and thence to the trochanter of the 
other side ; twenty to thirty knodks com- 
pleting the curve. The motion of the wrist 
is very free and easy.” (Not a doubt about 
it!) ‘‘After three or four repetitions of the 
movement in the curved semicircular line, a 
stroking is made with the palm of the hand 
on the glutzi and the chine bone; then the 
half-circular knocking and stroking are alter- 
nately repeated two or three times.’’ 

Unphilosophical readers may see in all 
this an extravagance of quackery. For our 
own part, we consider the last-quoted pre- 
scription to be the thing for the P. of the 
G. ; and a modification of the same formula 
very fit for the G. himself, the use of the ex- 
tremity of a boot densely hob-nailed being 
substituted for the use of the fist. 

Let us be careful how we reject without 
inquiry these important truths. They are 


most worthy of dispassionate investigation. 
The searcher after truth will go to the gym- 
nast for a knocking, and record his experi- 
ence thereof. He may come out of the ex- 
periment a trifle sore ; but what will he not 
For our own parts, 


endure in such a cause? 





we back gymmnast-knocking against spirit- 
rapping. 

Do we not see in the Movement-cure the 
sole remedy against hurt that arises from al- 
most all mundane complications, whether 
municipal, national, or cosmical? Municipal 
— for look at the Police force, ever crying to 
society, Move on! A thief, a member of the 
swell mob, a disease of civilization, becomes 
manifest ; what is the course pursued by the 
municipal functionary? Stretch stride double 
arm flying shoulder grasp, trunk sideways 
pulling. G. R.— Gent resists, with trunk 
forwards twisting, left squat half lying double 
leg kick. P. R.— Police officer or Peeler 
resists. The result is infallibly the removal of 
the peccant party. We have taken all those 
terms out of the disquisition on the Move- 
ment-cure ; it will be seen how universal is 
their application. Not universal? How is 
it in the political affairs! There is an ob- 
struction in the body of the state. Something 
is wrong. What is the remedy? A Move- 
ment-cure. It may be an Education Move- 
ment, an Administrative Reform Movement, 
an Early Closing Movement. The cure is a 
Movement-cure. Say it is an Administrative 
Reform Movement. G. (Government) takes 
this sort of course — we see again the ordained 
scientific terms — stretch lying with right leg 
curtseying concentric abdomen stroking, head 
back flexion and holding. P. R.— Public 
resists. The public attempts then, High op- 
posite standing, leg forward pulling, with 
double hand pulling, and double leg pressure. 
G. R.— Government resists. The end of all 
this is generally an increased health in the 
system of the country. 

But the Movement-cure is also founded 
upor @ great cosmical principle. What is it 
but the two movements of the earth by which 
the seasons are regulated and-the order and 
the harmony of nature are assured? These 
movements are strictly gymnastic, take place 
over @ definite space, in a definite course, ina 
definite time. Perfect gymnastic movements, 
they produce the most magnificent results. 
The stars are upheld, the planets revolve 
round the sun, upon the principles applied in 
the great Movement-cure. The planets as 
they revolve, tend by their centrifugal force 
to right stretch into space, but G. R. (gravi- 
tation resists), and by this means they are 
brought round. The sun in its turn applies 
to each planetary body a centripetal force, 
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and it would be to itself bound standing but 
P. R. (planet resists), and is by this means 


ensured regular motions. 


When we tell medical readers that atrophy 
of the heart is said to have been cured in 
three months by one of these prescriptions 
in which the chief ingredients were twisting, 
striding, and chopping; that such remedies 
have cured in three months a large inguinal 
hernia ; consumption in six or eight months, 


other diseases in proportion, medical readers 
will know very well how much respect is 
due to the inventors of this system. No 
doubt, ere long, we shall be all stride, stride, 
striding, chop, chop, chopping at our houses 
at home. We have now mud-cures and 
movement-cures. Who will establish air- 
cures and complete the series of burlesques 
upon sense ! 








Brussels: Briard. 


Mr. Westwoop’s sonnets are well known to 
the readers of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ and 
this collection will be welcome to the lovers of 
this form of poetry, which is defended from crit- 
ical sneers in the following lines, imitated from 
Uhland : 


*€T0 A SONNETEERING CRITIC. 


‘Thou, who so lately from thy critic’s chair, 
Didst roughly handle us poor sonneteers, 
O’erwhelming us with cruel jests and jeers, 
And maledictions, chartered with despair — 
Thou spotless ermine of the classic school, 
What whim was thine to soil thy snowy coat, 
And in a sonnet, weak as fledgling’s note, 
Puff out thy sighs, like any love-sick fool ? 
Hast thou forgotten thine own solemn warn- 


ing, 

And all good master Voss, that quaint old 
preacher, 

Spake, half in jest, and half in bitter scorn- 
ing? 


g 
O Critic ! thou dost mind me of the teacher, 
Who flogged his pupil once, for orchard-strip- 
ping, 
And... ate the apples, while he gave the 
whipping.’’ 


Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet on the sonnet 


will occur to the reader as a noble vindication 
of these works of literary art. The morality of 
the lines in defence of the dishonesty of men of 
genius (for their improvidence is nothing else) 
ig more questionable : 


** DEBTS. — I. 


‘*Ye think it hard, when the great poet dies 


And leaves his children at your charge — ye 
cry, 

* We owe him nothing — we have righteously 
Cancelled our debt — in fact, the matter lies 
In a mere nutshell— he wrote books — we 

bought 
And paid for them —here’s the receipt in 
full!’ 
In full! — 0! stony-hearted, thankless, dull, 
O ! traders in the temple, was it nought, 
DCXXII. LIVING AGE. VOL. xm. 14 


Foxatove Betts. A Book or Sonnets. By 
T. Westwood. London: Gilbert Brothers. 





That through the tissue of your daily life 

He wove the glory of his genius, rife 

With threads, like sunbeams !— that with 
liberal hand, 

He poured you nectar from a brighter land, 

And sy you wise and strong and bold and 
ree |! — 

Ye owe him nothing ? — a base casuistry ! 


II. 


Measure your obligation, if ye can — 

Not with your pocket’s foot-rule, but your 
soul’s — 

Be scrupulously just, and the broad scrolls 

Of what ye owe, let men and angels scan ! 

Not men alone, or some great crowning sum 

Might be glozed over. World, thou art too 

t 


a 

To nse high things of the spirit come 
Down to thy ledger-level — an adept 

At classing matter and appraising mind 

In the same column, innocently blind 

To aught but market values. It is late, 
Shamefully late, to sift such hollow sham, 
And sign atonement, when, outside your gate, 
Great poets’ children cry — ‘ Da obolum !’” 


Mr. Westwood has before published a very 
pleasing book of poetry under the title of ‘* Ber- 
ries and Blossoms.’’ — Literary Gazette. 





Tue proceedings of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
1807-8, for and against the use of the organ in 
public worship, are reprinted under the title of 
The Organ Question, with an introductory no- 
tice, by Robert S. Candlish, D. D. (Johnstone and 
Hunter, Edinburgh), treats fully of a subject 
which has at various times caused some contro- 
versy in the Scottish Kirk. — Literary Gazette. 





An educational work of a most superior kind, 
Lessons in General Knowledge, by, Robert 
James Mason, M. D. (Longman and €o.), con- 
sists of readings on a great variety of* subjects; 
forming a familiar and attractive introduction 
to the principles of natural science, — Literary. 
Gazette. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MONTEIL. 


To struggle for literary fame— to devote 
forty years to the composition of an imper- 
ishable work — to toil amid pain and sick- 
ness, and the growing infirmities of age — 
never to be appreciated during all the period 
of that laborious existence except by the 
chosen few — and finally to die in poverty, 

rhaps in want —and then, when you have 
ong been buried, and your name is nearly 
forgotten, your work to get slowly but surely 

into eiroulation, and to be pronounced a 
master-piece — this is the fate of few; but 
it was the fate of Amans Alexis Monteil, 
author of the History of the French of 
Various Conditions *—a book of amazing 
research, great skill in composition, pictur- 
esque, humorous, and characteristic, and 
now received as the sovereign authority 
upon all the subjects on which it treats. 
The author was worthy of the work. Its 
object is to give a clear description of the 
French people, as they presented themselves 
to their contemporaries during the five last 
centuries. Old cartularies are ransacked, 
eapienel registers consulted, manners and 
habits inquired into; the private life of the 
tradesman, of the merchant, of the laborer, 
earnestly investigated, and brought before 
us with the distinctness of a picture. And 
Alexis himself — he was more undecipherable 
than a charter of the time of Clovis, more 
dusty, begrimed, and antiquated than the 
records of a Benedictine monastery : nobody 
knew him; he breakfasted, dined when he 
dined at all), and supped alone. Yet that 
man of parchment had a heart, loved pas- 
sionately, mourned deeply, hoped ardently, 
and had such wit, such observation, such 
combination! Half of his qualities remind 
us of Dominie Sampson, and the other half 
of Sydney Smith. Let us dip into the con- 
tents of his volumes and the history of his 
life; and first of the man. 

_ Poor old Alexis, amid the desolation of 
his later years, fled for consolation to the 
_ He revived the scenes of his youth, 

ew back to his native town, an ve 
duguerreotypes, in an autobiography which 
he never finished, of his father, his mother, 
his brothers, the people he had known, and 
the very stones he remembered in the walls. 

These reminiscences are very minute. Of 

course they are, for it was the habit of the 

man’s mind to record the smallest particu- 
lars.’ He preferred them indeed to great 
ones. He would rather know the number 
of buttons on a general’s coat than the 
battles he had won. So his father is brought 


* Histoire des Francais des Divers Etats. Victor 


Lecou, Libraire. Paris 1853. 





MONTEIL, 


before us in his habit as he lived. This 

worthy man had had losses, like Dogberry, 

and, like that great functionary, had also 

held authority in his native town. The town 

was a very small town, and the myer not 

great; but it was enough; it gave rank ; it 
ve dignity ; and the son records it as evi- 
ence that he came of gentle kin. 

It was in the small city of Rhodez, partly 
situated in Auvergne and partly in Rouergue, 
that Monsieur Jean Monteil, before the 
French Revolution, held the office of receiver 
of fines and forfeits. This does not seem a 
lofty post, but the worthy holder managed, 
by a little ingenuity, and a lawsuit which 
lasted six years, to get it recognized as one 
of the offices of the crown, inasmuch as the 
fines were those levied by a royal court; and 
he was therefore as antl a king’s servant as 
the procureur himself. On the strength of 
this connection with the administration of 
justice, Monsieur Monteil wore a hat with a 
gold band, a gown also with a similar orna- 
ment; and on Sundays and féte days he had 
a right to march to the chureh, looking the 
embodiment of a beadle, and of sitting on a 
raised place near the altar, and being ‘‘ in- 
censed”’ by the officiating priests. His son 
dwells with filial pride on the noble figure 
his progenitor presented to the eyes of his 
fellow-townsmen, as he walked along the 
street with his gold-headed cane, and lifted 
his three-cornered hat in answer to the salu- 
tations of all who saw him. How long this 
went on we are not told; but one day the 
alarm-bell frightened the town of Rhodez 
from its propriety. The Revolution had 
found its way to the deepest recess of Au 
vergne, and the Reign of Terror began. The 
guillotine showed its hideous shape in the 
main street; war was declared against aristo- 
crats ; and who could be more clearly proved 
to belong to that doomed body than the 
portly gentleman with the gold-laced hat and 
the gold-handled ivory staff? John Monteil 
and the Dukes of Montmorency were equall 
worthy of death. There was no place le 
for De Grammonts or Monteils, and the 
servant of the king was no more saluted 
with respectful bows as he paraded his official 
costume on the first sound of the bell which 
called the faithful to church, and was no 
longer received with humble obeisances by 
the priests before the service began. Ina 
short time there were no bells to ring; they 
were melted down to make sou-pieces by 
order of the Convention. Then there were 
no priests; they were all executed or ban- 
ished, or had enlisted in the armies of the 
Republic: and finally there was no church; 
it was turned into a prison for the refractory ; 
and John Monteil laid aside his gilded toga, 
and his cocked-hat, and his cane, and hid 
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himself as well as he was able in the dark 
parlor of his house. There he gave himself 
up to despair. And no wonder; the blow 
had fallen so unexpectedly, and death was 
on every side. He only waited till his turn 
should come; and at last it came. In the 
days of his grandeur he had taken into his 
service two of the boys of Rhodez— one 
Jerome Delpech, who seems to have had no 
family tree at all, and Jules Bauleze, the son 
of a poor sempstress. They had acted as his 
clerks, and were grateful to their old em- 
ployer. They were now engaged in the 
ublic offices, and saw the whole tragedy as 
it went on. From time to time they slipt 
into the darkened parlor, and said, ‘* Be on 
our guard ”’ — ‘ Fly ”’ — “Save yourself.” 
ut John Monteil did not know whither to 
fly. . All France was nothing but a scaffold, 
80 he staid at home. 
The two clerks came near him no more. 
ca | were suspected. Jerome Delpech died 
of the jail fever, waited on in his illness by 


his old master ; and Jules Bauleze, the son 
of the sempstress, he was accused of being 
an aristocrat: the fact could not be denied, 
and he was executed in front of the town- 
hall. Then the Committee of Public Safety 
began to tremble for the liberty and equality 
of the nation if such a very exalted person- 


age a8 Monsieur Monteil were suffered to 
live. So the ci-devant beadle is dragged to 
prison — to the very church, the scene of his 
weekly glories— where he sat on the front 
bench, and white-robed choristers swun 
censers under his nose till he was nearly suf- 
focated with perfume (and smoke); and 
here, at the eastern end of the melancholy 
ruin (for the windows were taken out, and 
the ornamental work all carried away) he 
saw the sempstress Bauleze kneeling in an 
agony of silent grief at the remains of the 
broken altar. She had been thrown into 
confinement as the mother of an aristocrat, 
and would probably on the following day be 
his companion on the scaffold. But before 
the following day, Robespierre’s reign was 
over, and the two representatives of the aris- 
tocracy of Rhodez were saved. What nowis 
Monsieur Jean Monteil todo? He is nothing 
if not magisterial. Rob him of his robes, 
and what is he? A poor man indeed, more 
sinned against than sinning, reduced to leave 
the splendors of his native city, and, like 
Diocletian, plant cabbages in retirement. 
He occupied a cottage, and cultivated a few 
fields. Bat there was still left to him, com- 
nion and soother of his griefs, the gentle 
arie Mazet, whom he had married when 
they were both in the sunshine of prosperity 
— both distinguished for birth and station ; 
for she was the daughter of a mercer who 
sold the finest cloths in the town, and claimed 
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some sort of unknown kindred with the Ban. 
dinellis of Italy and the Maffettes of France. 
But this lofty genealogy was due to the anti- 
quarian zeal of her husband. She herself 
only knew that Italy was a long way off, 
and that the Bandinellis and the Maffettes 
were probably no better than they should be. 
So she did not keep her head an inch higher 
on account of her noble origin, but was the 
most sedate, quiet, economical, pains-takin 
manager of a household that Rhodez h 
ever seen. She sang, but only at church, or 
over the cradles of her children ; she walked, 
but only to mass or vespers; she lived, as 
was the custom of good housewives then, in 
the kitchen, presided at table, helping the 
young ones, duining up the dishes, ironin 
the clothes, arranging, settling, ordering a. 
—a charming picture of a good mother of a 
family ; and no wonder her son dwells with 
affecting tenderness over the details of his 
early home. And the vintage! The labors 
of the whole house were suspended on that 
blessed occasion. The dry and dusty streets 
were left behind; old and young took their 
way rejoicing to the vineyard which Monsieur 
Monteil possessed a few miles from the town ; 
and even Madame Monteil forgot her cares 
—forgot her economies, and renewed her 
outh in the midst of the universal joy. A 
see a is a delightful sound in English 
or Scottish ears ; it recalls the merry dance, 
the rustic feast, the games in the barn, the 
ballad, the smoking bowl, — but what are 
all these to the vintage? The harvest itself 
consists in wine. The children of the south 
kindle with enthusiasm at the very sound of 
the word ; and Bacchus and the ancient gods 
seem once more to visit the earth in a visible 
shape. All Rouergue was in a ferment of 
enjoyment the moment the gra were ripe ; 
but even then the mother of the future his- 
torian had hours of serious reflection. With 
her hand clasped in the hand of her silent, 
thoughtful little boy, she looked often, long, 
and in silence, out of the window of the 
summer-house, her eyes lifted to the sky, her 
mouth mantling with a smile, sunk in an 
ecstasy of holy contemplation, such as we 
see in Ary Scheffer’s noble picture of St. 
Augustin and his Mother. ‘ What are you 
thinking of, dear wife?”’ said Monsieur Jean 
Monteil. ‘‘On eternity,’’ she replied in a 
soft voice, and gave her little boy’s hand a 
warmer clasp. It must be from the maternal 
side Alexis derived his quiet strength, and 
the exquisite feeling of romance which en- 
ables him to realize the states of society, the 
sentiments and family connections so long 
t away. A mother like this would have 
ed a fatal loss at any time; but happening 
when it did, the blow was irrecoverable. So 
good a manager might have restored the 
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family fortunes; so loved a parent might 
have kept the sons united and respectable ; 
‘* but she fell into the dust,’’ says Alexis, 
seventy years after her death, ‘‘and our 
household was ruined forever.’’ These are 
strange revelations of the interior economy 
of an obscure family, in one of the most ob- 
scure of the provinces of France, before and 
during the Revolution : and the curtain rises 
and falls upon all the sons; for Alexis sur- 
vived his brothers, and traces them with a 
light and graceful hand from the cradle to 
the grave. The eldest was old enough to 
know the distinction of his position as heir 
of the family name, when the Revolution 
broke out, and buried Jean Baptiste Jacques 
under the ruins of the feudal system. He 
had studied for the law —he had, in fact, 
had the honor of being called to the bar, 
and, by his great eloquence and knowledge, 
of getting his client—the only one he had 
—condemned to the galleys for life. But 
he, like his father, was forced to put off the 

wn, and, unlike his father, who stayed to 
rave the tempest at home, he fled. Meanly, 
age ard he fled, and hid himself amid 
the retired valleys of the Gevaudan, where 
he thought nobody would find him out, and 
where he might boast of his loyalty and suf- 
ferings without danger. But his boastings 
—— dangers from which greatness could 
not be exempt. A certain loyalist of the 
name of Charrie—a peasant who thought 
that a few of his fellow-laborers could restore 
the fleur-de-lis on the points of their pitch- 
forks and other agricultural implements 
with which they armed themselves — heard 
of the exiled magnate who made the echoes 
of the Gevaudan vocal with his lamentations 
and cries for vengeance, and came to the 
gownless advocate and made him colonel of 
the ragged regiment on thespot! Here was 
a choice of evils. If he refused the coloneley, 
he would in a few minutes be cut into.many 
hundred pieces by the scythes of the furious 
Legitimists ; if he accepted, he was certain 
in a few weeks to be guillotined for rebellion 
against the Republic. But as weeks are 
better than minutes, he accepted the honor- 
able rank, and Colonel Jean Baptiste showed 
himself at the head of his troops, and armed 
himself with a reaping-hook, which looked 
like a Turkish scimitar with the bend the 
wrong way. He armed himself also with a 
white cockade, which had the remarkable 
property of presenting the tricolor when 
turned inside out; and, prepared for either 
fortune, retained, as it were, on both sides, 
the colonel-advocate considered himself secure 
whatever might happen. But Charrie was 
not so blind as was thought. The trick was 
found out, and the colonel fled: he ran, he 
climbed, he struggled over walls, he stag- 





gered across gardens, —the scythemen, the 
pitchforkmen, the reaping-hookmen, the 
flailmen after him; and by dint of quick 
running, and artful turnings, and scientific 
doubles he might have been safe; but a 
dreadful outcry in an outhouse, the infuriate 
babbling of turkey-cocks, the hissing of geese, 
the quacking of ducks, betrayed him. He 
had concealed himself in a hen-roost, and 
the denizens of the poultry-yard had regarded 
neither the tricolor nor the white cockade. 
In spite of his duplicity and cowardice, he 
got off. Happier than Charrie, who paid 
for his brief authority with his head, the 
eldest hope of the Monteils lived in peaceful 
obscurity, cultivating potatoes, both red and 
white, and brewing the best wine of the dis- 
trict, till, having planted and brewed all 
through the first wars of the Empire, he died 
at sixty, forgetful alike of his legal studies 
and military adventures, and only doubtful 
as to the superiority of the long kidney or 
the hfs rounds. 

The next was a wit —a roud to the extent 
of a few rows on the street, and a poet to 
the extent of a few lampoons on the respect- 
able dignitaries of Rhodez. He tore off the 
knockers of the street-doors, changed the 
sign-hoards of differant tradesmen, and went 
through the usual stages of a fast young 
gent’s career. He proceeded to Paris, de- 
termining to be chancellor; he moderated 
his desires in a few years, and would have 
been satisfied to be a peer of France ; he sank 
lower still, and would have accepted any- 
thing he could get, but he could get nothing, 
so he became a land-measurer of the hum- 
blest kind, retained his gayety to the last, 
sang his own little songs her repeated his 
own little epigrams, and died of corpulence 
and laziness at the age of eighty-two, as 
happy, perhaps, as if his dreams of ambition 
had been fulfilled. The third and last brother 
was the black sheep of the fleck. He enlisted 
in the hopeful time for any one who had 
courage and a sword, in 1793, and might 
have been a Soult, or a Ney, or a Murat. 
Instead of that, he was an idle, dissipated 
dog, who sank from vice to vice, till, havin 
some musical talent and great strength o. 
wrist, which obtained him the situation of 
drummer in the regiment, he behaved so ill 
that some brother of the trade was employed 
to drum him out of the army, and he re- 
turned to his home, living at his impoverished 
father’s expense— getting a dinner where 
he could—drinking when he could obtain 
wine— gambling when he could borrow a 
button to toss with—useless, shameless, 
heartless; and when the old man died, and 
the cottage to strangers, and his con- 
temporaries had perished, and the new gen- 
eration knew him no more, he found his way 
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to Paris, wandered through the streets in 
search of an hospital, was so thin and worn 
and broken down that he wasadmitted with- 
out certificate, and lay down on a crib in the 
charitable ward and died; and this the re- 
sult of the education and the example given 
by Monsieur Jean Monteil of Rhodez, and 
the gentle Maria Mazet! Was it for this 
they were so strict in honor, so pure in heart, 
so tender in affection, only to produce a 
coward, an idler, and a oggar? The fate 
of families well and carefully brought up, 
circled round ‘by father’s blessing, moth- 
er’s prayer,’’ during all their youth, and 
giving way at once to the excesses of vice, 
and sinking into the abysses of shame, is one 
of the most curious of our every-day experi- 
ences. Are we to blame the parents? They 
have done the best they could ; but Tom gets 
a commission, and is cashiered; Billy gets 
into a bank, and forges a draft ; Harry goes 
to the bar, and drinks himself to death at the 
cider-cellar ; and the proud and chivalrous 
old father, the soft and affectionate mother, 
after mourning for a few years in the small 
lodging to which the extravagance of their 
family has reduced them, die of broken 
hearts. Butin the case of the Monteils there 
was one redeeming point; one son was all 
they could wish in the way of affection, of 
uprightness, of quietness, and devotion to his 
books. There was Amans Alexis studying 
from morn to night— very shy — very awk- 
ward — very queer — caring —s for so- 
ciety — knowing little of anything that had 
occurred since the battle of Pavia — insatiate 
in his hunger after old scraps of manuscript 
— starting off, stick in hand, bread in pocket, 
if he heard that in some miserable valley 
among the hills there had been a demolition 
ing on of a monastery, or rotten old chest 
Saorersd among the rat-holes of some tat- 
terdemalion town-hall. The odd-looking 
youth, tired and travel-stained, saw at a 
glance if the muniment-chest was old and 
useless enough to be of any valuc ; he opened 
the moth-eaten lid, and saw a file of moth- 
euten papers. Ina moment he ran over the 
hieroglyphics they contained. The language 
they were written in, though Latin in name, 
would have puzzled Cicero and the College 
of Augurs to interpret a syllable. Alexis 
read them off like round-hand, and bought 
them — sixpence — ninepence—a franc — 
and the treasure was his. He turned his 
heels on the monastery or the town-hall, and 
ursued his way to Paris. He goes to the 
epository of the Archives of France. ‘‘ Do 
i want an original charter granted by 
uis le Hutin to the Abbey of St. Bernard 
de Romans in Dauphiny?’’ — “ Certainly. 


now a valued article in the Bibliotheque 
Impériale. 

ut old charters are not to be found every- 
day, even if monasteries— which is greatly 
to be wished — were every day denclinet, 
and yet the daily bread is to be procured. 
Bonaparte is in the first dash of youthful 
power. Nothing escapes him; no amount 
of bushels can hide any candles which can 
light his way to empire. The laborious stu- 
dent, the groper among old documents, the 
retiring antiquary, is discovered, and is in- 
stalled Professor of History at the Military 
School. No man in France knew more of his- 
tory than Amans Alexis Monteil; but it was 
the history of the citizen, not of the soldier. 
He knew what was the position of the grocer, 
of the shoe-black, of the petty tradesman, 
since grocers and shoe-blacks and petty trades- 
men were created. He dwelt on the family 
circle gathered round the cottage-fire in the 
year 1450. He could tell of every article of 
furniture in the castle of the noble, and also 
all the circumstances of the carpenters who 
made them. He knew the habits of the 
scholars of Amboise or of Paris in the days 
of Joan of Arc; but the wars of Frederick 
of Prussia, the wars of Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden ! he hated wars ; he was the biog- 
rapher of the people, and did not concern 
himself much about the great ones of the 
earth. So his pupils were rather inatten- 
tive ; they did not care much for the simple 
annals of workmen and laborers who had 
been dead four hundred years; and, besides, 
they were listening for the guns which were 
thundering all over the world. How could 
they hear a dissertation on the quarrels of 
the Benedictines and the Cordeliers, when 
they were in momentary expectation of a 
bulletin from the Army of Italy? How 
could they listen to a description of the agri- 
cultural laborors of Provence on the da 
after the news of Marengo? They went o 
and were killed, or rose to be generals, gov- 
ernors, marshals. And Alexis plodded on. 
He gathered materials in all directions for 
the great work that was never absent from 
his thoughts — pondered — inquired — com- 
pared, and finally completed the most mar- 
vellous reproduction of the past which any 
countr It is, in fact, a minute 
detail of the humble'ranks in France, the in- 
habitants of obscure towns and farms and 
hamlets. What Monfaucon is to the nobil- 
ity, with his fourteen folio volumes of em- 
blazoned arms, and vivid representation of 
the life in hall and palace, the glitter of the 
tilt-yard, the mustering of knightsand squires 
for battle, the gentle Alexis is for the 
ant, for the roturier, the bourgeois, and the 





It is worth its weight in gold;” and it is 
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front of the monastery, at the great gate of 
the chateau, or in the fair, where he is sur- 
rounded by mountebanks and ballad-singers 
and jugglers, and writes down exactly what 
he sees. He sees a leper sitting at the gate, 
veiled and guarded. He meets a funeral — 
he meets a wedding; he accom panies the 
corpse to the oom 4 and the bride to her 
chamber. He omits nothing; and he sup- 
ports every statement by the most rs | 
array of documents. There are writings an 
inscriptions, and medals of brass, and carved 
ieces of stone, and fragments of chests of 
wers, all giving confirmation strong to 
whatever fact he states. 

This minute supervision he extends over 
four centuries. The tradesman is followed 
from the time of the domination of the Eng- 
lish to the time of the domination of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The noble is seen, over all 
that lapse of time, governing, quarreling, 
trampling, oppressing ; and you soon see that 
the Revolution of 1789 was a great revenge 
for centuries of wrong; that the guillotine 
of 1793 was built out of timber planted by 
feudal barons, when Francis the First was 
king ; and you wonder no longer at the in- 
human ferocity of a ntry and a middle 
class, equally denplaed and equally hated by 
the spurred and feathered oligarchy who 

und them to the dust, and insulted them 
in their dearest relations. Happily for us, 
feudalism died a natural death, or was put 
anend to like a gentleman in fair fight at 
Naseby and elsewhere, or scientifically bled 
into its grave by acts of Parliament, or John 
Bull would have torn it in pieces like a 
tiger ; for the History of the French of Va- 
rious Conditions would apply equally well 
during the first century of the record (the 
fourteenth) to our Engtish trades. But in 
the sixteenth the divergence is complete. No- 
bles in England are tyrants no more, nor the 
lower classes slaves. When Leicester was 
entertaining Elizabeth at Kenilworth, an 
Englishman’s house was his castle. When 
Sully was raising adherents for Henry the 
Fourth, the French nt had no property 
and no rights. Leicester would have been 
tried for robbery if he had taken forcible 
possession of John Smith’s ox or cow. Sully 
would have passed scotfree if he had burned 
Jacques Bonhomme’s cottage about his ears, 
and tossed that starveling individual into the 
flames on the point of his lance. There is 
such an impression of truth and reality 
about these revelations of Monteil, that we 
never have a docbt on the smallest incident 
of his details. If for a moment we pause in 
our perusal, and say, ‘‘ Can this possibly be 
correct? Can such things be?’’ what is the 
use of farther hesitation? You turn to the 
note at the end of the volume. You find 
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voucher after voucher, from all manner of 
people — priests, lawyers, and judges. You 
might as well doubt your own marriage, 
with the certificate of that stupendous fact 
before your eyes, signed by parson and clerk, 
two bridesmaids, and the t Man. : It is 
better to read on with unhesitating belief. 
You will only get into a cloud of witnesses 
which will throw you positively into the 
dark ages, as if you had a spectator of 
the scene. And the author, all this time — 
is he a mere machine —a mill for the grind- 
ing of old facts into new and contemporary 
pieces of knowledge, as an old bronze statue 
may be coined into current money? Alexis 
is married; Alexis has a child — such a wife 
and such a child no man was ever blessed 
with before. His father, our deceased ac- 
quaintance, the former aristocrat of Rhodez, 
Monsieur Jean Monteil, married his student 
son, shortly after the tempest burst out upon 
the throne and nobility of France, to a 
charming creature, young, innocent, and an 
heiress, daughter of a gentleman who, long 
before this, had retired to enjoy his fortune 
with dignity—a Monsieur Rivié, a little 
man, but strong —strong as a blacksmith. 
And this was lucky, for he was a blacksmith 
by trade. Not a common blacksmith, be it 
understood, but so clever, so sharp, 80 know- 
ing, and withal such a dreadfully hard hitter, 
that he was a very uncommon blacksmith 
indeed. Little Rivié was the name he was 
known by all over the part of the country 
where his anvil rung. But little Rivié rose 
to be great Rivié before long. He shod 
horses for great men ; he shod a war-horse 
for the Prince of Conti; he shod a charger 
for Marshal Saxe ; he shod a lame horse so 
skilfully for a certain colonel, that the colonel 
got him the contract for supplying the regi- 
ment with its remounts. He bought lame 
horses, of course, cured them, and sent them 
capering and caracolling to the barracks. It 
was the best-horsed regiment at Dettingen, 
and ran away at the first fire. So the smith 
grew rich, and married, and retired, as was 
said above, to show his well-earned wealth 
and his delightful family to his admiring 
townsfolk. As he rattled through the street, 
he became 80 inflated with pride and happi- 
ness that the axle of his carriage broke, and 
he was forced to alight. Luckily the acci- 
dent happened just opposite a smithy. The 
mulciber was an old fellow-apprentice, but 
could not recognize his ancient comrade in 
the person of the great seignor who had 
crushed his axle-tree by the mere weight of 
his importance. He also could not mend the 
fracture. Ina moment the noble stranger 
ese off his embroidered coat, tucked u 
is fine-linen sleeves, seized the sledge, and, 
O Heavens! wasn’t there a din? —a hail of 
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blows? —a storm of sparkles ?—a rat-a-tat 
on the end, on the side, on the middle, and 
still the twelve-pound hammer went on. 
« By St. Eloi! ’’ said the owner of the in- 
strument, ‘‘ you are either the d—1 himself 
or little Rivié.’’ And little Rivié it was. 
And little Rivié he continued to the end, for 
all his grandeur disappeared. That dreadful 
Revolution meets us at every turn. It broke 
the axle-tree of Monseur Revié’s carriage, 
beyond the power of Vulcan himself to mend ; 
it took off his embroidered coat, which no- 
body could ever restore; it tucked up his 
fine-linen shirt-sleeves, and nothing could 
ever bring them down —_ In the days 
of his prosperity he h 

daughter (and a dowry) to the Marquis de 
Lusignan —a nobleman who advanced claims 
to the island of Cyprus and the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, but was delighted to accept a 
few thousand francs as ‘‘ tocher’’ with the 
daughter of a contractor. He borrowed a 
few thousands more on the income of the 
baronial estates of the Lusignans, besides a 
collateral security on the revenues of the 
Holy City when it was restored to its legiti- 
mate king. This mortgage was settled as 
the marriage fortune of the younger daugh- 
ter, the sweet and excellent Annette. But 
the barony of Lusignan followed the example 
of Cyprus and Jerusalem, and vanished into 
thin air at a twist of the necromantic wand 
of Danton and Robespierre. Little Rivié 
was too old to resume the hammer. He re- 
tired, with his sons and daughters, to a small 
farm in the neighborhood of Rhodez; and 
the ex-beadle and the ex-blacksmith arranged 
amarriage between the historian of the trades 
and the sister of the Queen of Cyprus. ‘ Her 
majesty had died, and her royal lord was 
flourishing a pair of scissors, and occasion- 
ally a razor, in the Burlington Arcade. Did 
the gentle Annette repine at her change of 
fortune? Did she mourn over the days of 
her father’s grandeur, and despise the queer, 
learned, modest, loving being she had en- 
riched with her first affection? Ah! never 
foran hour. They sometimes had a dinner, 
sometimes not; but always mutual trust, 
always perfect love. Occasionally, when for- 
tune smiled more than usual, Alexis would 
address a letter to her as ‘‘ Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Lusignan, in her patri- 
monial Realm of Cyprus’’; but this was 
only when a manuscript had put them in 
funds. At other times they were sad enough. 
With the amount of their united fortunes 
they had bought a small cottage and garden 
near Fontainebleau. Here he resided, walk- 
ing every day six miles to his class and six 
miles back. Annette regularly met him, on 
his return, a mile or two from home, and 
arm-in-arm they re-entered their own domain. 


given his eldest; 





But the class on we the chair of his- 
tory was suppressed, and the house was of- 
fered for sale. A purchaser appeared, and 
Alexis, in the interest of some future anti- 
quarian of two thousand three hundred and 
nine, preserved the ‘‘ Agreement to buy.’ 
It was between ‘‘ Dame Monteil and his 
majesty Napoleon the Great, Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and Protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine.” It is a pit 
that the sum agreed on was not so magui 
cent as the titles of the buyer. It was only 
two hundred pounds —‘‘a small price,’’ says 
Alexis, with a sigh, ‘ out of the contribu- 
tions of all Europe.’’ 

They now removed into a garret in a 
suburb of Paris, and day by day the husband 
put on his hat and traversed the great dark 
streets in search of something to do, but got 
no comfort from the interminable lines of 
narrow-windowed houses; for not a door 
was opened, not an offer was made, and, 
weary and disheartened, he found his way 
back to his attic, t the suffering smile of 
Annette, and the playful caresses of his boy. 
His Alexis was now two years old, and with 
these two the heart of the simple student 
was completely filled. There never had been 
such a child before, except among the 
cherubs of Murillo. He would make him 
such a scholar! such a Christian! such a 
man!—but in the mean time their two 
hundred pounds (diminished by the expenses 
of the sale) were rapidly disappearing. The 
time of the green leaves was coming on. 
They heard birds whistling in the dusty trees 
on the road before their windows — they 
thought of the chestnuts, and limes, and 
hedgerows of Rouergue. ‘‘Come,’’ said 
Alexis, ‘‘ Paris has no need of such a useless 
fellow asIam. Let us go home.” Annette 
packed up her small possessions, took the 

oung Alexis in her arms, and away the 
in the first sunny days of the month o 

ay. Away they go on foot, Alexis gener- 
ally bestriding his father’s shoulders as if he 
felt wow be beneath him, and through 
the smiling plains: through Nemours, Mon- 
targis, Cosne, Pouilly, lies their course, and 
Paris gradually is forgotten. They walked 
at a good pace, for they liked to have an 
hour or two to spare when they came toa 
shady place and a spring. Then they undid 
the knapsack, and bread soaked in the 
fountain Sonus ambrosia, and they did not 
envy the gods. orgs > Moulins, Clermont, 
Issoire, on they go, talking, arranging, hop- 
ing. And at last they see the chestnut trees, 
the limes, the hedgerows — they are in’ the 
paradise of their youth: they know the 
names of every field — they are beloved by 
all that see them —and they live on sixty 
francs (two pounds eight and fourpence) a- 
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month. The vegetables are delightful, 
the milk plentiful, the loaf abundant, and 
they never think of meat. Amans Alexis 
writes — writes — writes. Annette sits be- 
side him, and listens with entranced ears as 
he reads to her, chapter by chapter, the 
history of her countrymen who lived, and 
worked, and hungered so long ago. His 

t book is now begun, and his life is 
apy Scraps of paper with perfectly il- 
legible lines furnish him with a hint, which 
he works up into a statement. The state- 
ment grows a story, the story grows a 
picture, and we become as familiarly ac- 
— with Friar John, Cordelier of 

‘ours, and with Friar Andrew, Cordelier 
of Toulouse, as with any of our friends. 
And such a correspondent as Friar John of 
Tours has seldom been met with since he 
started on his memorable journey to Paris in 
the year 1340. Then all the personages in- 
troduced are as real as a lord mayor. Where 
Alexis got his knowledgé of character, his sly 
observation, his exquisite touches of humor, 
is a puzzle to those who know his story. But 
it was not in Stratford that Shakspeare got 
his knowledge of the tortures of a successful 
usurper like Macbeth; nor in London that 
he repeated at second hand the wit of Bene- 
dict or Mercutio. Alexis found the grave 
dignity of the Sire de Montbason, the ill- 
— ardor of the soldier-monk Friar 

illiam, and the noble lessons in chivalry 
given by the Commander of Rhodes, in the 
same wonderful reservoir of unacted expe- 
rience in which Shakspeare found the jealousy 
of the Moor and the philosophic wanderin 
of Hamlet. The family group in the Castle 
of Montbason is worthy of Sterne, and the 
warrior-coloring of Scott. 

The book grows — it takes shape — visions 
of wealth and honor look out in every page ; 
and again to Paris must they go. They go— 
and the same wretched life comes upon them 
— They are again ina garret. Again 
Alexis walks through desolate streets; again 
his misery is cheered by his wife and the 
— of his son: but he does not see a 

ectic color on Annette’s cheek, or hear a 


” cough which shakes her frame. She never 
mentions how weak she is growing — till at 


last concealment is impossible. She lan- 
—_— in the town air, and pants once more 
or the fields and gardens. She sees, when 
lying on her sleepless bed, the whole district 
rise before her as if she were there. She 
sees the church —the farm—the cottage 
where they were so happy. Nothing will 
keep her in Paris; she must die in her native 
village. Alexis is broken-hearted. It is 
impossible for them all to travel so far; the 
journey by coach is too expensive, on foot 
too far; but Annette must be gratified in all. 





It seems a small favor to give to so gooda 
wife — the choice of a place to die in. 

‘‘There are three spots,’’ says Alexis, 
‘which I never pass without thinking of 
Annette —the Rue de Seine, at the corner 
of the Rue de Tournon. It was there that 
she all of a sudden began to limp, attacked 
by rheumatism. ‘ Ah! ’ she cried, ‘ ’t is the 
last of my happy walks.’ Another time, on 
the Pont Royal, a band of music d, 
followed by the Imperial Guards. Annette 
said to me, ‘I scarcely see them ; there isa 
cloud before my eyes.’ Alas, alas! my last 
recollection of her is at the coach-office, 
where I saw her take her departure. ‘Adieu, 
adieu!’ she said to me over and over with 
her sweet voice — and I was never to see her 
again!’’ Alexis took no warning from the 
limping in the Rue de Seine, or the blind- 
ness on the Pont Royal. She stayed with 
him, cheering him, soothing him, sustainin 
him to the last; and then, when she coul 
only be a burden and a care to him, she un- 
folded her wings like a dove, and flew away 
and was at rest. 

Alexis was very desolate now, but he 
labored on; he lavished on his son all the 
affection that formerly was spread over two. 
He educated him himself— made him the 
sharer of his studies, the partner of his a 
suits. Brought up in such poverty, and ac- 
customed <_ to his parents, he never was a 
child. At thirteen he was grave, thought- 
ful, laborious, and had the feelings of a man 
of middle age. The government did not al- 
together pass over the claims to compensa- 
tion for the suppression of the Historic Chair 
which Alexis now advanced. He was made 
a sub-librarian at the school of St. Cyr, and 
ate his bread in faith ; and he published his 
volume, but got nothing for all his toil. It 
was in a style so_new, and on a subject s0 
generally neglected, that it had a small cir- 
culation, though highly esteemed by all who 
had the power to appreciate the skill of the 
workman and the value of the work. Still 
he toiled on, for he had his son to provide 
for; and the boy was now grown up—a 
fine stately young man, reminding Alexis of 
his mother by the sweetness of his temper 
and the beauty of his features. There were 
other points of resemblance which he did 
not perceive. The youth was his father’s 
only companion, the father was the youth’s 
only friend; and great was the pride of 
Alexis when he was told that his comrade 
was in love, was loved, and was soon about 
to marry. A bright prospect for poor old 
Monteil! who saw a renewal of his own 

outh, and the tenderness of Annette, in the 
appiness of his son and the attentions of 
his daughter-in-law. The son was admitted 
as clerk of the historical archives of France, 
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and his salary was enough for his wants. 
The audience, fit, though few, which ap- 
roved of the father’s yolumes, encouraged 
im to proceed. There was at last a prospect 
of a brilliant fame and a comfortable income. 
They could buy a small house at Fontaine- 
bleau ; they would all live together: when 
children came, there would be new editions 
of the Fourteenth Century, to be a portion 
for the girl; the Fifteenth Century should 
educate the boy; the Sixteenth should go 
into a fund for saving ; and the other centu- 
ries could surely be a provision for the 
author’s old age. Could anything be more 
delightful or more true? But young Monteil 
w weak, no one knew why. He walked 
ome in the rain one evening, and dried 
himself at the stove: he shivered as he stood 
before it, and then went to bed —and then 
was in a fever —and in three days he died! 
“‘T lost him,”’’ says Alexis, ‘‘ on the 2st 
September 1833, at eleven o’clock at night. 
I closed hiseyes. O, misery! 0, my child! 
—my Ase | self! Hearest thou the cries 
aud sobs of the wretched being who was 
once thy father? Dost thou recognize the 
voice of the poor old man whom thou 80 
lovedst — who loved thee so? Thou leavest 
him alone upon the earth, and his hair is 
now white, and his arms empty ! ”’ i 
And his house was empty, and his purse, 
but not his cup of suffering. Away went all 
his dreams of buying the Alttle villa at Fon- 
tainebleau, with its garden and paddock, its 
cow-shed and hen-roost. A vault was now 
to be purchased, and Monteil had not the 
necessary sum. But was his son, the hope 
of his old age, the tenderest and most affec- 
tionate of children, to be committed to the 
common grave, tossed in without a name, 
without a headstone, without a flower above 
his head? No! he would beg, he would 
mn —he would implore as a favor that a 
ittle spot of earth should be given him to be 
the resting-place of his boy til he joined him 
in the tomb —together the loving two, in 
death as in life. He wrote to the prefecture 
of the Seine with his simple request; but 
not a clerk in all that establishment had 
heard of his book. He got no answer. Still 
he did not despair. He left the corpse for 
an hour—he walked to the prefect — he 
saw him, he said to him, bare-headed, broken- 
voiced, ‘*‘ Monsieur, I am Monteil ;”’ but a 
look at the dignitary’s face showed him that 
there was no response to the announcement. 
¢ Perhaps,” he said, ‘* you never heard my 
name?’’ And: it was too true. He turned 
away, iy blindly down the stair, with 
his hand before his eyes. And he saw his 
8on cast carelessly, disdainfully, into the vast 
ditch — into which the penniless are thrown. 
Amans Alexis Monteil wrote at his great 


work nomore. Fortuneso far smiled on him 
that he succeeded to a sum of £300. With 
this he bought a cottage at Cely, a pretty 
village near Fontainebleau, and lived on 
hermit’s fare. He wandered and mused in 
the Bois de Boulogne ; he sat on the stone 
seats of the gardens of the Luxembourg; 
but he saw no one at home, visited no one 
abroad. He had ventured all the happiness 
of his life on two frail barks, and both had 
foundered. Annette and Alexis, both had 
gone, and why should he labor more? The 
villagers saluted him as he passed, out of 
respect to age and sorrow, and he repaid 
them after his kind. He traced up their 
genealogies —discovered for them where 
their ancestors had come from, and finished 
by composing a veritable History of the 
hamlet where he lived. The historian of the 
commons of France became also historian of 
Cely, and more— he became its benefactor 
and friend. Just before his death, he founded 
recompenses for good conduct. He consented 
to the sale of a certain portion of his domain, 
and with the interest of the money so raised 
he ordered medals of honor —silver, with 
an inscription — to be given annually to the 
man who should drain a marshy piece of 
ground — to him who should plant the finest 
vine round his cottage — to the best laborer 
—to the village crone or washerwoman who 
should amuse her circle of listeners with the 
most entertaining (and innocent) stories— 
and to the shepherd who should show the 
kindest treatment of his flock, remembering 
that all have the same Creator. And thus 
mindful of his poorer neighbors, and just 
and benevolent to the end, Amans Alexis 
Monteil closed his honorable life. His work 
has been twice crowned by the Institute of 
France; it is in its fourth edition; it 


light of many generations. But what cares 
Amans Alexis for favor that comes so late? 
Sufficient for him is the neglected turf grave 
in the churchyard of Cely, with the short 
inscription of his name and the record of his 
seventy-five years of pain. ‘‘ Requiescat in 
pace.”” ‘ 


The History of the French of Various Con- 
ditions extends over the five last centuries, 
and the plan of each century differs. The 
Fourteenth is painted in a series of letters, 
as we have said, from a certain Friar John, 
a Cordelier of Tours, to a brother of his rule 
residing at Toulouse. The character of the 
worthy letter-writer is charmingly sustained. 
Keen, cautious, observant, and yet with the 
simplicity natural to the inmate of a cloister, 
he gives a clear description to his friend of 
everything he sees, every conversation he 





hears, every place he visits. He enters the 


been eulogized by Guizot—it will be the de>” 
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huts where poor men lie, and we learn the 
state of the laborer ; he enters the dungeon, 
and reveals the secrets of the prison-house ; 
he goes to the Fair of Montrichard, and we 
walk about among the booths. He gives the 
minutest details of the royal court —and, in 
short, manages to lift the reader completel 
back into the days of rich monasteries an 
ivate wars, and tournaments and duels. 
e has no antiquarian disquisitions or tire- 
some catalogues of furniture or dress; we 
rely on the faithfulness of the loquacious and 
gentlemanly Friar, and feel certain they are 
real letters written at the dates assigned. 
The fifteenth century is presented with the 
same marvellous freshness of detail, but with- 
out the individuality of the inimitable Friar 
John. It isa pity that excellent special cor- 
respondent did not turn out to be the Wan- 
dering Jew, and traverse all the centuries 
from first to last. We must suppose he died 
full of years and honors—let us hope as 
head of some noble abbey — before the fif- 
teenth century began. His place, however, 
isadmirably supplied. We perceive a change 
taking place in the relations of the different 
classes of society, and the change is traceable 
in still stronger colors when, in the sixteenth 
century, we come to the impression produced 
by his visit to France on a clear-headed, un- 
prejudiced Spaniard. His glance is as pene- 
trating, and his inquiries as minute, as those 
of Friar John and the other; but the same 
may be said of all the supposed observers. 
They are all mere secretaries of Monteil, and 
write the same pure idiomatic and character- 
istic style. The laughing eyes and scornful 
lips of the Cordelier of Tours, the Hermit of 
Cely, come out through all disguise ; and 
the Spaniard of the sixteenth century, and 
‘fMemoirist”’ of the seventeenth, are only 
admirable continuers of the correspondence 
commenced between the priests. It will, 
therefore, be like mounting to the fountain- 
head if we go back to the fourteenth century, 
and read the account of Friar John's visit to 
the great Castle of Montbason—a perfect 
representative of a feudal residence just be- 
fore feudalism began to fall into decay. A 
dreadful event has happened in the chateau. 
While the Sire de Montbason is absent at the 


head of his vassals assisting the king, he left| para 


oe a in charge of the grand huntsman. 
The grand huntsman, in pursuing a peasant 
who had offended him, knocks out his brains 
on the arch of a gateway, and is found dead 
on the road. The peasant, as if he had been 
guilty of murder, 1s immediately tied up to 
& gallows and hanged. During the prepara- 
tions the wife and children of the wretched 
man stood at the foot of the wall, crying 
‘Mercy, mercy! ’’ but the representatives 
of the grand huntsman are inexorable. The 





peasant swings off, and the cries of the widow 
and orphan ascend to Heaven for vengeance. 
The Curé of the parish hears of the transac- 
tion, and excommunicates the revengeful 
sons of the grand huntsman. The Sire de 
Montbason returns and compensates the 
peasant’s family, and founds a perpetual 
mass for the poor man’s soul. But nothin 
will do; noises are heard in the castle, fur- 
niture moves about, chains rattle; the house 
is haunted, and the spirits resist the exor- 
cisms of the Curé, and kick up wilder con- 
fusion than ever. The Sire sends to the 
monastery of the Cordeliers at Tours, and 
Friar John is fixed upon by the prior. There 
could not have been a better choice. He 
goes and prays, and burns incense, and lights 
candles, and the supernatural noises are 
heard no more. He remains at the chateau 
an honored guest, and the almoner even 
resigns to him the privilege of saying grace 
before and after meat. John is overwhelmed 
with the honor, but accepts the duty ; and, 
we doubt not, was the pleasantest ghost-layer 
the Sire de Montbason had ever seen. His 
nineteenth letter to Friar Andrew is all about 
the house he is in: 

‘*Montbason is one of the finest chateaus 
in France. Fancy to yourself a superb po- 
sition — a steep hill rugged with rocks, and 
indented with deep ravines and precipices. 
On the ascent is the castle. The little houses 
at its feet increase its apparent size. The 
Indre seems to retire respectfully from the 
walls, and forms asemicircle round its front. 
You should see it at sunrise, when its outside 
galleries glitter with the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the guard, and its towers are shin- 
ing in the light. The gate, flanked with 
little towers, and surmounted by a loft 
guard-house, is covered all over with hea 
of wolves and wild boars. Enter, and you 
have three enclosures, three ditches, three 
drawbridges to cross. You find yourself in 
the great quadrangle where the cisterns are 

laced, and on right and left the stables, the 

en-roosts, the dovecots, the coach-houses. 
Underground are the cellars, the vaults, th 
prisons. Above are the living-rooms, and 
above them the magazines, the larders, the 
armory. The roofs are surrounded with 
pets and watchtowers. In the middle 
of the yard is the donjon, which contains 
the archives and the treasure. It has a dee 
ditch all round it, and cannot be approach 
except by a bridge, which is almost always 
raised. Though the walls, like those of the 
castle, are six feet thick, it has an external 
covering of solid hewn stone up to the half 
of its height. 

‘‘The castle has been lately repaired. 
There is something light and elegant about 
it which was wanting in the chateaus of old. 
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You may well believe it is finished in the 
most modern style: great vaulted rooms with 
arched windows filled with painted glass; 
large halls paved in squares of different 
colors; handsome furniture of all kinds; 
solid stands with bas-reliefs, representing 
hell or purgatory ; presses carved like church- 
windows ; great caskets; immense leather 
trunks, mounted in iron; great red boxes ; 
mirrors of glass, at least a foot in width, and 
some of metal of the same size; great’ sofas 
with arms, covered with tpenity and orna- 
mented with fringes; benches with trellis- 
work backs ; others, twenty feet long, with 
hanging covers, or stuffed cushions, embroid- 
ered with coats-of-arms. I must tell you, 
however, that the beds do not seem at all 
plage i to the rank of the owner. 

hey are not above ten or eleven feet wide ; 
I have seen much larger in houses of less 
pretence. But as to the decoration of the 
apartments, nothing can be more sumptuous. 
There are show-rooms and chambers of state, 
which are named from the color or subjects 
of the hangings with which they are cov- 
ered. There are some where the great pil- 
lars that support the beams of the ceiling 
are ornamented with ribbons and flowers in 
tin. There are some where figures of life- 
size, painted on the walls, carry in their 
hands, or projecting from their mouths, 
scrolls on w nigh texts are written, pleasant 
to read, and most excellent for the morals of 
the beholders. 

‘As to the mode of life, it is pleasant 
enough, except that we do not dine till nearly 
twelve o’clock, and never sup till after sun- 
set— which appears to me a little too late. 
The day, in other respects, is agreeably va- 
ried. In the morning the courtyard is filled 
with squires, huntsmen, and pages, who 
make their horses go through their evolu- 
tions. Then they divide into parties, and 
defend and attack some staked-off piece of 
ground with amazing strength and activity, 
amid the applause of all the spectators. 
After dinner there is leaping at the bar, 

uoit-throwing, nine-pins, an other games. 
n addition to all this we have the parrots 
and monkeys. We have also the old female 
jester of the late Sire de Montbason and the 
young fool of the present lord. He isso gay, 
and so full of tricks and nonsense, that in 
tainy days he is the life of the whole house. 

‘*The almoner has charge of the evening’s 
entertainments. He has seen the world, and 
recounts agreeably; but, as he has never 
gone on pilgrimage, and has not lived either 
m convents or monasteries, he cannot give us 
above three stories in a night, for fear of re- 
peating himself. But, fortunately, we have 
an ancient Commander of Rhodes, who has 
visited the Holy Land, and has travelled in 





the three parts of the world. He isan uncle 
of the Sire de Montbason. He relates his 
adventures delightfully. It is only a pity his 
bad health makes him go to bed so soon. 
Frequently, also, we have jugglers and 
vaulters; wandering musicians sometimes 
come, and we have concerts on the trumpet 
and flute and tambourine ; harps and lutes, 
cymbals and rebecs. This very day we had 
a visit from a man who played on the viol, 
and never could get the strings in harmony. 
And no wonder ; for it was found out that 
some of the chords were of the gut of a 
sheep, and others of the gut of a wolf. How 
onl theyagree? But he was paid as liber- 
ally as the rest. 

‘« Life in these castles would be almost too 
happy if it were not mixed, like every other, 
with anxieties and alarms. Sometimes when 
we least expect it— in the middle of dinner 
or when we are sound asleep— the alarm- 
bell is rung. In a moment everything is 
astir — the bridges are raised — the portcul- 
lis falls, the gates are closed — everybody 
starts up from table or bed, and runs to the 
turrets, to the machicoulis, to the loopholes, 
to the barbicans. A few days ago I was 
witness to one of these ‘ alertes,’ and durin 
the space of forty-eight hours nobody was al- 
lowed to close an eye but the almoner and 
me. Every one was kept to his post — but 
nothing came of it. It wasa Vidame of the 
neighborhood, who had thought that the 
Sire de Montbason was levying his retainers, 
and preparing to attack his chateau , and so, 
without sending letters of defiance, he had 
taken the field against us with three hun- 
dred men. There were parleyings and ex- 
planations on both sides, and everything was 
arranged. On this subject the Dowager- 
Lady of Montbason tells us that these private 
wars are not so frequent as they used to be. 
She remembers that, in the week of her mar- 
riage, there was such a fierce and long-con- 
tinued attack upon the castle, that not a 
soul went to bed for eight days.”’ 

This letter is dated the fifteenth day of 
February ; and other experiences are re- 
corded during almost every week of his five 
months’ residence in the chateau of Mont- 
bason. He describes the ear on tes, 
the cooking apparatus, and all the feeding 
appliances £ tired for the army which gar- 
risons the castle. In a day or two he is sum- 
moned to visit a prisoner in the souterrain 
or cave, to which he descends, like a pitcher 
into a well, suspended by a rope; and, by 
the light of the lantern he carries, he recog- 
nizes the wretched captive on his handful of 
straw, with the pan of water near him in 
which the untasted crust is soaked. He has 
been condemned to this wretched dungeon for 
the neglect of certain duties : and what they 
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are we learn from the eloquent pleading of 
Friar John, who intercedes for the unhappy 
man with the Sire de Montbason. My 
lord,”’ he says, ‘‘I come to implore your 
ype and compassion for one of your men. 
t is not true that he has refused to have his 
wheat ground at your mill, or his meat 
baked at your ovens ; that he cut his hay or 
his crops, or jameey his grapes, before the 
publication o sow ‘ban ;’ that he had his 
ploughshare sharpened without obtaining 
apd permission and paying you the fee. 
e can prove all this by a hundred witnesses. 
He can prove, also, that he has regularly 
labored and reaped your lands, and always 
ee the rates and rent of his holding ; that 
e has carried the wood and water and pro- 
visions up to the chateau ; that he has never 
chased upon your grounds, and has always 
fed your dogs.’’ These, and many other de- 
nials urged by the good-hearted Friar, are 
nearly losing their effect by the opposition 
offered to his entreaties by the Commander 
of Rhodes. That sturdy old knight pertina- 
ciously stands up for the rights of his order, 
and on all occasions is for the exercise of 
wer. ‘ Tothe gallows! to the gallows! ”’ 

e cries; and points to that instrument of 


paternal a which consists of two 


tall uprights before the window. But elo- 
quence has its reward. ‘‘ The Sire de Mont- 
bason,”’ says Friar John, ‘‘ has pardoned his 
unfortunate retainer, and he is now in the 
midst of his children. That old Com- 
mander,”’ he adds, “his long exercise of 
authority sometimes makes him harsh, and 
turns his heart as hard as the steel that 
covers it.”’ 
But a field-day is at hand, in the descri 

tion of which there is condensed a whole 
history of a feudal baron’s relations with his 


tenants. It is the day when the Sire de’ 


Montbason holds his court baron, and a tre- 
mendous time it must have been for the 
holders of his fiefs. 

‘* To-day the Sire de Montbason left the 
chateau, attended by all his suite. He was 
mounted on a white horse, with a hawk on 
his wrist, in robe of state, with armorial 
bearings on his coat, which was one-half red 
and the other blue. On arriving at the place 
called the ‘ Stone Table,’ he took his seat. 
All his household, dressed in cloth liveries, 
ranged themselves behind his chair. A gen- 
tleman whose lands are held under Montbason 
presented himself bare-headed, without spur 
or sword, and knelt at the Sire de Mont! 
son’s feet, who, having taken his hands in 
his, said to him: ‘ You avow yourself my 
liegeman in right of your castle, and swear 
to me, on the faith ob your body, that you 
will serve me as such against all who may 
live or die, except our lord the king.’ The 





gentleman having replied, ‘I swear,’ the 
Sire de Montbason kissed him on the mouth, 
and ordered the act of homage to be regis- 
tered. 

‘‘ There next came forward a gentleman 
of the neighborhood and his son, who de- 
manded the right of lower justice over the 
western half of their great hall, because on 
the eastern side their manorial rights ex- 
tended a full league. The Sire de Montba- 
son consented with a good grace to this 
abridgement of his fief. Scarcely had this 

ntleman and his son concluded their thanks 
or this favor, when another gentleman ad- 
vanced, and said a few words in the Sire de 
Montbason’s ear, touching the ground with 
his knee several times while he spoke. ‘I 
consent,’ said the Sirede Montbason. ‘Since 
you find your residence too small, I permit 
you to build a stronghold, with curtains, 
turrets, and ditch; but no weathercock, no 
towers, and, above all, no donjon.’ 

‘* Meanwhile the Sire de Montbason beck- 
oned a crowd of villagers to approach, who 
had stood respectfully at a ones, all 
loaded with provisions and goods of different 
kinds. Immediately the ground at his feet 
was covered with wheat, with birds, hams, 
butter, eggs, wax, honey, vegetables, fruits, 
cakes, bouquets of flowers, and chaplets of 
roses. They were instantly carried away by 
the ay 2 of the chateau, and several tenants 
came forward into the empty space, some 
making grimaces, and some going through 
strange contortions of body. Others came, 
some to kiss the bolt of the principal gate of 
the dominant fief, some to sing a ludicrous 
song, and some to have their ears and noses 
slightly pulled by the maitre d’hétel, who 
also bestowed a few smacks on the right and 
left cheeks. The Sire de Montbason ordered 
legal quittance to be given toall. The as- 
sembly then formed a circle round him, and 
the Sire de Montbason spoke. ‘ My friends,’ 
he said, ‘I haye received too much money of 
you this year, to my great regret; the for- 
feitures for thefts, quarrels, wounds, blows, 
and bad language, have never come to 80 
much before. I have hitherto remitted the 
fines for improper conduct and indecency, 
but I will remit them no more. Ask Friar 
John if I can conscientiously do so.’ Every- 
pian Ay eyes were turned upon me at once; I 
made a sign of strong negation with a shake 
of my head. The Sire de Montbason went 
on. ‘I am very well satisfied with the way 
in which the statute-labor has been done, 
but there are still some suits of page’s livery 
not delivered; a good many boots are re- 
quired for my people, and a still greater 
quantity, I hear, need to be mended.’—‘ My 
lord,’ replied a poor man named Simon, ‘ the 
artisans of your lands, the tailors, shoe- 
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makers, and cobblers, have all worked the full 
week they owe you, and you cannot call upon 
us for more.’-—‘ Ah! very well,’ said the Sire, 
and cried to a laborer be recognized far off 
in the crowd, ‘ Come on, Jacques, I see you 
there ; advance! I found the south door of 
my castle of Veigné in a very bad state. 
You know very well that, according to your 
tenure, your family is bound to keep it in 
repair ; and besides it is as much your affair 
as mine, for if the enemy takes the field, as 
may very likely happen, what will be the 
use of your right to refuge in a stronghold, 
if its gates are bad?’ He next addressed a 
woman who stood near him. ‘ Widow Mar- 
tin, you keep poor guard in my castle of 
Sorigni. Iam told you often sleep instead 
of watching. You don’t sleep when you 
have to come for the corn you receive, ac- 
cording to old agreements, for this very duty.’ 
He then spoke to the whole assembly again. 
‘T have further to — of you, that you 
are not active in taking arms when m 

trumpets make proclamation of war; and, 
moreover, that your weapons are not good.. 
When I make an attack with fire and sword, 
you enter into arrangements with your friends 
and relations who occupy the lands of the 
lords I am at feud with. They are not so 
complaisant on my grounds, and that is the 
reason I have so often to build you new 
have to 


houses, or pay you compensation. 
complain, also, that those who have herita 
in other manors go and live on them. 

thinks you are well enough treated here to 


e- 


be content to we the fire alive. You alsag 
let your lands lie fallow for more than three 
years. I have the right to cultivate them 
for my own use, and I will exercise it. I 
blame you further for refusing my purveyors 
credit for fifty days, as you are bound to do. 
My good friends, [ am bound, indeed, to give 
you my favor and protection, but you are 
und no less to show your affection for me.’ 
‘The tenants now made way for the serfs, 
and I remarked more familiarity and kind- 
ness between them and the Sire de Monthason 
than I had seen with the others. To all 
their requests he answered: ‘With pleasure 
—with great pleasure: what you lack in the 
house, you shall find in the castle.’ The 
Sire de Montbason retired. Scarcely had he 
one, when there rushed in a man — fat, 
reathless, red-faced, with perspiration oozing 
at every pore. This was the courier of the 
manor, an office he inherited from his great- 
ndfather, who had been an active, strong- 
imbed man, and one of the swiftest runners 
of his time.’’ The plethoric Mercury came 
to render homage for his fief, and would not 
have had breath to utter his oath even if he 
had not been too late. The day concludes 





with the extraordinary performances of the 
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villagers in clearing the moat of Montbason 
of frogs —a service they are bound’ to render 
when the voice of the animals hindered the 
inhabitants of the castle from repose. 

How superior this method of giving a view 
of some of the peculiarities of feudalism is 
to the common dissertations we meet with, 
will be acknowledged by any one who prefers 
a chapter of Ivanhoe to an explanation by 
Ducange. Weare tempted to make quota- 
tion from the conversations between the wor- 
thy Friar John and the Commander of 
Rhodes, in one of which the veteran soldier 
fights nobly in defence of the right of pri- 
vate war; and there are other incidents in 
which the two men are brought out with a 
freshness and individuality not at all to be 
expected in the lucubrations of the chief of 
the French Dryasdusts; but we must con- 
tent ourselves with the last glimpse of knight- 
errantry. Ill fares it with a period when it 
can be truly said its days of chivalry are 
past. But chivalry was a thing and a prin- 
ciple, and knight-errantry a pretence. There 
is the same difference between them as be- 
tween the quiet, benevolent practice of a 
physician, and the any operations of a 
quack doctor at a fair. How, in the midst 
of all that ignorance, and that rough hand- 
ling.of sword and spear, arose the poetic 
idealization of personal honor and respect 
for woman, it is impossible to say. The fact 
is all we can answer for, and the result. At 
first the ennobling pictures of unselfishness 
and courtesy and generosity were viewed b 
the portly baron, the rough, gruff old ot a 
breaker on the dais, as they were meant to 
be viewed ; namely, as altogether fictitious 
and imaginary representations of a state of 
manners which never had real existence. 
But the young squire his son; the long- 
haired maiden his daughter, who sat on the 
tabouret at his fect; the pages who stood 
open-mouthed behind his chair, were of a 
very different opinion. They believed in 
King Arthur, and in Amadis, and in Gualior, 
and in the peerless damosel who cheered him 
with such loving caress and such purity of 
heart ; and, in the next generation, wr Te- 
solved to form themselves on the model set 
before them in the achievements of these 
heroes and princesses. And 11 the state of 
their quarrels did not allow them to carry 
out all the refinements practised in those ro- 
mances— if they were still forced to carry 
battle into their neighbor’s manor, and carry 
off their neighbor’s daughter, they did so 
‘‘with a difference’’; they doffed their 
plumed helmet when they received their van- 
quished enemy’s sword ; they bent knee to 

ound when they locked the captive maiden 
into her bower. Chivalry was a recognized 
fact, and was at all events a standard by 
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which to measure their aetions, if not always 
a barrier against the actions themselves. 
But its truest merit is the effect it undoubt- 
edly produced on the civilization of Europe. 
It supplied the pone of religion itself, when 
religion was either locked up entirely in an 
unknown tongue, or enveloped in manifold 
additions which concealed it like the cere- 
ments of an Egyptian mummy. The code of 
honor gradually exerted its sway where civil 
laws were ineffectual. There were virtues in- 
culcated, and vices condemned by it, which 
criminal courts could neither reward nor pun- 
ish. Truth, generosity, temperance, purity, 
defence of innocent weakness, resistance to 
strong injustice—these formed the true 
knights’ system of laws. The opposite evils 
were forbidden on pain of general censure. 
And the final effect has been this — that no 
nation which has not gone through the P 
riod of chivalry can give its true and full 
meaning to the great word ‘‘ Gentleman.”’ 
India, China, Russia, never felt its force ; 
they haye, therefore, no civil freedom, no 
personal self-respect. A system which has 
given rise to all the gentlemen of Europe 
should never lightly be talked of ; and Amans 
Alexis in his garret had as high an appre- 
ciation of gallant knight and fair ladie as if 
he had been present, when 


** High in the breathless hall the minstrel sate,”’ 


and charmed young and old with the music 
of harp and song. But knight-errantry —a 
running to and fro in search of adventures! 
—a travelling attorney in pursuit of prac- 
tice in the courts of Honor !— it scarcely 
needed the genius of Cervantes to bring this 
extravagance into ridicule ; for even the Com- 
mander of the fourteenth century, himself 
vowed to the protection of injured innocence, 
laughs at the pre-Quixotic absurdity as if he 
had had the knight of La Mancha before his 
eyes. A specimen of the genus even then 
was looked on as our naturalists would now 
look uponadodo. ‘ I must tell you a curious 
thing that lately occurred here. A knight- 
errant is not often seen now-a-days, though 
the genus is not extinct. One came here 
and wound the horn which hangs before the 
great gate of the chateau. No trumpet hav- 
ing sounded in reply, as is the rule on these oc- 
casions, he turned his horse and rode away. 
The pages ran after him, and after many ex- 
cuses for their want of skill on the trumpet, 
they persuaded him to come back. Mean- 
while the ladies had dressed to receive him, 
and taken their places in state, holding em- 
broidery-frames in their hands. The Lady 
of Monthason was attired in a robe stiffened 
with gold, which had been in the house for 
more than a century. The dowager covered 
her head with a fur cap according to the 
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fashion of her youth, and loaded herself with 
ermine. The knight comes in along with 
his squire, both covered all over with dang- 
ling plates of brass, making as much noise 
as a mule when loaded with copper pots and 
pee ill packed. The knight having ordered 
is squire to take off his helmet, revealed a 
head nearly bald, and fringed with long 
white hair. His left eye was tied up with a 
piece of green cloth, of the same color as his 
coat. He had made a vow, he said, not to 
see with his left eye, nor eat with the right 
side of his mouth, till he had accomplished his 
enterprise. The ladies offered him refresh- 
ment. He replied by throwing himself at 
their feet, po swearing eternal love to old 
and young, saying, that though his armor 
was of truest steel, it could not defend him 
against their arrows; that he should die of 
the wounds they inflicted—that he felt 
himself expiring —and a hundred other fol- 
lies of the same kind. As he persisted in 
this style, particularly in his address to the 
lady of Montbason, whose hand he frequently 
kissed, I became impatient ; the Commander 
perceived my annoyance. ‘ Good!’ he said; 
‘these old fools have their set words and 
phrases like a village lawyer. But keep 
your temper; perhaps he won’t stay the 
day.’ And in fact in a few hours he de- 
parted. Such are the ridiculous remains of 
that ancient chivalry which at one time en- 
nobled humanity with so many virtues and 
so much glory.’ 

Poor old frivolous knight-errant! awa 
¢° goes forever out of human ken, wit 

oth eyes bandaged now, and all his enter- 
prises accomplished ; and, at the same time 
with him, dies off also another form of re- 
sistance to oppression, where the performer 
was of far humbler rank, and came in aid of 
justice in a much more legitimate way. 
There seems to have been no town in France 
of sufficient importance to have a court of 
civil or criminal process, which did not main- 
tain a champion as one of the chief officers 
of its administration. The duty of this dis- 
tinguished functionary was to supply any 
lack of evidence which might occur in the 
course of a trial; and as it was generally 
necessary to obtain the assistance of two 
witnesses in the conviction of a culprit, the 
champion watched over the cause, and when 
only one witness was producible, threw his 
sword into the scale which he believed to be 
just, and did battle with any one who would 
take up arms on behalf of the other side. 
All through the early centuries, the office of 
town or precinct champion was as well re- 
cognized, and considered as indispensable, as 
that of notary or judge. But some terrible 
things happened in the fifteenth century, 
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disrepute. Printing and gunpowder, when 
they came to maturity, were fatal to many a 
stout-armed gentleman, who had been in- 
stalled in his honorable post of champion of 
the town, and had brought up his children 
with the honorable ambition of handling his 
sword and stepping into his shoes. How 
many Oxford coachmen and Cheltenham 
‘‘ whips,’’ in the same way, had to descend 
from the box, and turn their energies into 
other channels, on the first whistle of the 
railway engine ! 

It happened one day, says Alexis, in the 
first page of the second volume (which is 
equivalent to the middle or latter end of the 
fifteenth century), that a good many pecple 
were collected in the great chamber of the 
town-hall of Troyes, along with the mayor 
and bailiffs, when a curious question arose, 
as to which of all the trades and conditions 
were the worst. mye ery as might be 
expected, laid claim to that bad eminence on 
behalf of his own. But at last it was ar- 
ranged, that on that evening, and at their 
succeeding meetings, the question should be 
thoroughly gone into, and every man give 
some account of the evils he complained of, 
so that the company might decide after a 
full hearing of the evidence. On this hint 
the different personages speak. There is a 
beggar who paints a wretched picture of the 
state of his fraternity, even in those days of 
meritorious alms and food at the monastery 

ates. 

. ‘¢ Who denies,’”’ he cries, ‘* that the beg- 
gar’s state is the most miserable of all? — 
who? Why, the bad Christians, the hard- 
hearted rich ; and they are so plentiful now! 
How often have I hea@@ it said in the days 
of my prosperity, that the poor were in the 
happiest state; that their revenues were 
secured on the charity of the public; and 
that they lived without care, with nothin 
to do but say their paternosters, and hol 
out their hands! Alas, alas! nobody thought 
of adding how often their hands remained 
empty — how often they had to submit in 
patience to the hunger of many days, to the 
cold of many months.’’ 

Then come the farmer, the messenger, the 
comedian, and many more; but after the 
noble (for even he has discomforts to com- 
plain of), the tale is taken up by a person 
who is minutely described and introduced 
by the name of Vieuxbois. 

Vieuxbois, who remembers the time when 
he was champion of the city, and believes 
that he is so still, though there is now 
neither champion nor lists, generally sits 
near the chimney. He is always dressed in 
an old suit of clothes, very tidy and clean, 
and always carries a long iron sword. sus- 
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haggard and thin that it is nothing but bone. 
People call him more than a hundred years 
old, but he has the vanity of being thought 
young, and only confesses to ninety. is 
evening he rose from his chair, and having 
saluted the company several times with his 
sword, he resumed his chair, and thus began : 
‘‘ Gentlemen, you are all complaining of 
your callings, which proves, at least, that 
callings are still left you; but for us miser- 
able champions — for us, the most miserable 
of you all— there is no calling left except in 
name. Q! the long-past, blessed days of 
France! days, above all, of the fourteenth, 
thirteenth, twelfth centuries ! — why can’t I 
prolong them into the present time? . Then 
the sword of the champion was honored — it 
decided where the judge was puzzled. Then 
the champion, the, lists, the trumpet, the 
charge in every doubtful case ; but now there 
is so much knowledge! there is so much 
learning! no more doubts—no more puzzled 
judges—and the champion’s occupation ’s 
ne But! little did my grandfather, the 
Jhampion of Chalons— he was hanged in 
that office — foresee this wretched time. Just 
before he was turned off, he summoned my 
father, who had fled from the scene in tears, 
and said, ‘ Champion, my son, weep not: it 
does not become a champion to weep: the 
cause I supported was just. I die because I 
did not parry in carte. Study the carte, my 
son; it is the best of the thrusts: you must 
deliver it free— you must have your wrist 
well placed. My adversary made a movement 
— it was against all the rules—but it de- 
ceived me. Champion, my son, attend to your 
trade — it is a good one; and above all, I 
beseech you, do not neglect the carte.’ But 
the people became impatient, and cried out - 
for his execution ; they were enraged because 
he had undertaken the defence of a wretch 
whom they considere¢ guilty ; and, disdaining 
to reason with his inferiors, my grandfather 
shrugged his shoulders two or three times in 
sign of contempt, and died like a true and 
noble champion. 
“* My father also was hanged. You are 
astonished, gentlemen ; that is because you 
did not know the good old times, when, the 
moment a champion was vanquished, he was 
dragged from the lists, and hoisted on the 
gallows. After having been victorious a 
reat number of times, he died at last, not 
rom want of courage or address, but because 
he slipt. He died, recommending me always 
to,wear sharp-headed nails in my shoes. I 
ean declare that his fate was much regretted 
by the people, while the person for whom he 
fought, and who was going to be hanged 
along with him, had the bad taste to find 
fault with him in coarse insulting language. 





pended by a sash of red silk. His face is so 








He was an advocate, and always an uncivil 
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sort of man. My father was a man of fine 
manners and excellent temper. ‘ Master 
Martean,’ he said, ‘neither you nor any of 
your craft are able to give me lessons in the 
management of my sword. I shall speak to 
you no more.’ He kept his word; the next 
moment they were run up. My mother 
brought me my father’s sword: and though 
it was at that time a little taller than myself, 
I managed to draw it from the sheath and 
swing it at arm’s-length. This was thought 
@ good augury, and great expectations were 
entertained of me when I should be old 
enough to be champion. When I was 
twenty, my active life began. Two men of 
distinction, each above sixty years of age, 
had accused each other without sufficient 
proofs. The judicial duel was ordered, of 
course. A beautiful closed ring raised on 
the banks of the Marne was crowded on the 
following day with all the rank and fashion 
of Champagne— for such sights were already 
become rare. The combat was on the point 
of beginning. I was at the summit of feli- 
city. 7 eyes flashed brighter than my 
arms. The party for whom the opposite 
* champion was engaged perhaps perceived 
this, for offers of accommodation were made, 
and the duel was at an end. The disappoint- 
ment of the spectators was immense. The 
authorities feared an uproar, and, to quiet 
the populace, it was proposed by the mayor 
and magistrates that I should marry the 
daughter of my adversary, and that a féte 
should be given in honor of the event. Her 
name was Championnette : she was beautiful 
as the day —she was just sixteen ; and you 
may imagine I offered no opposition to the 
match. ‘The wedding rejoicings commenced 
at once, and the enclosure where the combat 
was to have taken ne could scarcely con- 
tain the dancers. Next day there were joust- 
ings with sword and lance. The trumpets 
of the town-hall had never ceased their 
music, and at night there were bonfires and 
illuminations.’’ 

After his marriage with Championnette, 
it was impossible for him to be the hostile 
champion to his father-in-law ; and his tray- 
els in search of occupation take him through 
several districts in France. In all he finds 
the dignity of the office decaying, its privi- 
leges denied, and its income annihilated. 
He goes from place to place, but the scales 
of justice were now getting so evenly balanced 
that he seldom required the sword to adjust 
the weight. He comes, among other places, 
to Lyons. ‘‘ What do you take us for?’’ 
says the bailiff. ‘‘ Perhaps you think Lyons 
@ Gothic town of the fourteenth century. 
Lyons is a polished city, enlightened and 
civilized, where everybody knows how to 
write. Nobody, therefore, can now deny his 
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signature. Go rather to some out-of-the-way 
valley in the Jura or the Vosges. It is 
sible a champion may still be useful among 
the savages there.’’ It is impossible to de- 
cribe the indignation of the gallant Vieuxbois 
on this insulting speech. However, he ro. 
strains his wrath, and s on, but no bet- 
ter reception awaits him wherever he goes, 
At last there is a glimpse of prosperity and 
a chance of work when he gets to the valley 
of the Aspe, among the Pyreenes. The 
magistracy of that small republic receive him 
courteously, but even here he finds he comes 
too late. ‘** We might have sent you,”’ said 
the rulers of the republic, ‘into the valle 
of Lavendan, but it has no intention now o 
seeking a champion to resist our claims.’ 
‘ And - | did the valley wish to fight you?’ 
Tinquired. ‘ It was because their little abbé, 
St. Sevin, irritated against the valley of the 
Aspe, uttered his curse upon it. Whereupon 
every year we were visited with great storms 
and tempests, and sometimes for months the 
hail fell upon our republic, but we were 
miraculously avenged. The earth, and all 
the inhabitants, and all the cattle, great and 
small, were struck with sterility throughout 
the Lavedan. To get remission of this dread- 
ful plague, they came and begged for mercy 
on the valley of the Aspe. Peace was made 
between the two valleys, and Lavedan was 
absolved from thesin of its oldabbé. During 
theeighty years of this treaty, the conditions 
have several times been broken. Our repub- 
lic demanded satisfaction. The valley of 
Lavedan wished to defend itself by a cham- 
pion, but has not been able to find one. We 
therefore have no occasion for your services, 
but if a few acres of gfund, a few sheep and 
oxen, & cottage such as you see——”’ 
‘Thanks, gentlemen of the republic of the 

Aspe,”’ says Vieubois, ‘‘my fathers were 
gentlemen, and lived by the sword. I am 
not yet so fallen as to maintain myself b 
flocks and herds.’’ But years pass on, an 
no doubt he looked back on the offers he had 
rejected with useless regret. Meanwhile his 
family becomes numerous, but they are vic- 
tims of theadvancing artsand sciences. One 
is a transcriber of manuscripts, and the press 
throws his pen outof work. Another illumi- 
nates old books, and engraving upsets his 
colors. Andther is a maker of bows and 
arrows, and arbalists, and other engines of 
war, but gunpowder and cannon unstring all 
his bows, and knock his ballistas in pieces. 
A — is sedulously educated for the 

rofession of a fool; but as a profession it 
alls into disrepute, and the jester unlearns 
his quiddities, keeps his features at rest like 
other people, and starves as becomes a reason- 
ableman. The only happy one of the famil 
is another grandson, who 1s blessed with su 
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a tremendous eruption on his face that he 
has got admission to a leprosy-house, where 
he is wonderfully fed and kindly treated. 
The eruption is not leprosy; but, in the 
alarming scarcity of real sufferers by that 
malady, the office-bearers of the houses of 
retreat, who derive great salaries for their 
posts (which they execute by deputy), are 
lad to accept a pensioner with so near a 
resemblance to the true disease; for what 
would they do if leprosy disappeared alto- 
gether? The story of the old champion 
comes to an end, and it is difficult to imagine 
that any of the other complainants can give 
a more wretched account of their position. 


But misery is, in fact, in that century, the 
characteristic of all conditions of life. As 
the ages move on, men get better; their 
places become more defined. — The remaini 
volumes of the work are occupied with the 
progress of the people, and their gradual 
elevation into civil consideration and political 
power. We may return to the same por- 
se for pictures of the inkeepers, 
the fishermen, the town-criers, the merchants, 
the nurses, the lawyers, and the artists of 
the different periods. They are all drawn 
from the life, and are warranted likenesses, 
But at present we have said enough. 





CaTEeRPILLaR. — Of this word the derivation 
has most certainly not been given as yet; for 
the attempts are simply ridiculous. For many 
years I had occasionally turned it over in my 
mind, and had nearly given it up in despair, when 
the idea struck me that, after all, it might be 
Greek! ‘Eorvijan, iovidda, sonvadn, is a creeping 
thing, and zudtemw to creep; xabsomiada then 
would be the very word. This agrees so accu- 
rately witli all the principles of etymology, that 
I am almost convinced of its correctness. It 
may, however, be objected there is no such com- 
pound in the extant Greek and Latin literature; 
and that it is not likely that a word of such 
learned origin would be in common use among 
the people. As to the first objection, I see no 
great force in it. We have not every word of 
this language in the extant literature; and, be- 
sides, words might have been made just as we 
have made barometer, chronometer, micro- 
scope, &c., and, like these, have gradually be- 
come common. We further do not know when 
caterpillar came into use. Richardson gives 
no instance of it earlier than the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and I am informed that, in some of the 
Midland Counties, it is but little known, the 
term in ordinary use being canker: so that 
perhaps there may not be much force in the 
second objection either. I fancy we are indebted 
for this term, and for some others of classic 
origin, as I will endeavor to show, to the clergy. 
Caterpillar is peculiar to the English language: 
the corresponding term in Anglo-Saxon is grime 
or grimena, which may be connected with grub; 
as this last certainly is with raupe German, rups 
Dutch. I know not what may be the Icelandic 
word, but the Swedish is very remarkable : it is 
mash, and, as there is no derivation given of 
the masque mascara of the southern languages, 
it is not impossible that the Swedish name of the 
caterpillar grub larva may have given origin 
to them; but I apprehend that the true deriva- 
tion may be from the Arabic, as in Hebrew, 
masak is a veil. I will here, en passant, ob- 
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serve, that the Latin persona, appears to me to 
be, instead of an original Latin compound, a 
mere corruption of edowmov; the change in the 
first syllable resembling that of IZegoeporn to 
Proserpina, and the 2 becoming n, just as x does 
in the change of Nav'axtos to Lepanto: and thus 
a word was formed which seemed to have some 
meaning in Latin, just as we ourselves have 
made from Livorno, Leghorn; from écrevisse, 
crawfish, &c. 


The two following words may also have been 
introduced by the clergy : 


Earwig. — This seems to be the Latin eruea, 
changed in the manner just shown by our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers into ear-wicka, * ear- 
beetle.”’ I say this because, when significant 
names have been originally given to animals, 
&c., they have always been taken from some ac- 
tual act or quality, which is not the case here: the 
poor little insect being really maligned by his 
name. As to caterpillar, or grub, being the 
true meaning of eruca, that need give us no 
concern, such transferences being of common 
occurrence, 


Orchard, also, I believe, spelt orchat. This 
is commonly supposed to be a mere corruption 
of wyrt-geard ; but of this I am dubious, for 
the wyrt-geard seems to have assumed exactly 
to our ** kitchen garden;’’ while the orchard 
was at all times appropriated to fruit-trees, and 
appears to have been to our ancestors what the 
flower-garden or the pleasure-garden is now-a- 
days. Here they had their arbors and so forth, 
and there they took their walks and recreation. 
We may observe how often in Shakspeare the 
scene is laid in the orchard. My own suspicion, 
for it is no more, is, that the monks, who per- 
haps first formed the orchard, gave it its name 
from the Greek, in which dgyatos has this very 
sense ; and that, on the principle above stated, 
it was made orchard, to correspond with wyrt- 
geard, &c. Tuos. Kriqururr. 
— Notes and Queries. 
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THE PAGEANT IN THE BEECH-TREE 


AVENUE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


I. 
In the fair November, 
Glowing like an ember, 
All its leaves fire-color’d 
By the summer’s breath; — 
Lovely ’mid its sorrow, 
As a young May-morrow 
In its lusty triumph 
Over wintry Death, 
Were it not for thinking 
Of the dark To-be; 
I beheld a pageant, 
Beautiful to see, 
A pageant and a vision, 
In the public way, 
Underneath the shadows, 
In the noon of day. 


Il. 
Many things I pondered, 
As alone I wandered 
Up to Castle Mowbray, 
Through the beech-tree walks; 
Under leafy net-work 
Domed, like Gothic fret-work 
In cathedral archways, 
On their pillar’d stalks. 
To my silent fancy, 
Earth had borrow’d gloom 
From the western turret 
And its darkened room; 
Where the Lord of Mowbray, 
Dying, if not dead, 
*Mid his weeping children, 
Lay upon his bed. 
Ill. 
Through the woodland hoary 
With autumnal glory, 
Pass’d a slow procession 
To the castle-gate; 
Earls and barons olden, 
Silver knights and golden, 
Clad in clanking armor, 
Haughty and sedate : 
First with lifted vizor, 
Fiery-eyed, but pale, 
Rode the line’s great founder, 
Stiff with burnished mail. 
Him there followed nobles, 
Courtiers, cavaliers, 
Warriors, hunters, judges, 
Orators and peers. 


IV. 
In their spectral glances 
I could read romances, — 
Terrible life-secrets, 

Ransacked from the tomb. 
Some rode bold and lusty, 
Grasping falchions trusty ; 
Others, old and feeble, 

Shivered in the gloom; 
Some like simple burghers 
Passed in rustic brown; 





Some wore silk and velvet, 
Some the wig and gown; 

Some were robed in purple, 
As for feast and dance, 

And others, as for battle, 
Poised the heavy lance. 


v. 
Well I knew their faces; 
On them, in their places, 
In the hall of portraits, 
In their oaken frames, 
T had gazed untiring, 
Curious and inguiring, 
Groping out their story, 
And their ancient names. 
One had sailed with Richard 
To the Holy Land; 
One, waylaid in travel, 
Fell by robber’s hand; 
One had died a traitor 
On the fatal block, 
And many for their country 
In the battle-shock. 


VI. 
One had slain his brother, 
Darling of his mother, 
And, in late repentance, 
Donn’d the priestly stole; 
One, with dice and horses, 
And all evil courses, 
Damag’d fame and fo une, 
And perchance his ul. 
One, of heart aspiring, 
Woo’d and won a queen; 
One the miller’s daughter, 
On the village green. 

Some looked round in marriage 
Others looked above; — 
While twenty wed for money, 
And two or three for love. 


VII. 
One in hour of danger, 
From his home a stranger, 
Fled the State commotions 
That might overwhelm; 
One had served the nation 
In its desolation, 
Hurling in the senate 
Words that rouse a realm. 
One had sold his honor 
For a monarch’s smile; 
One, on seat of judgment, 
Braving fraud and guile, 
And all force opposing, 
Dared unrighteous power 
To touch the people’s freedom, 
Their heritage and dower. 


VIII. 
Through the Norman portal 
Rode the gray, immortal, 
Shadowy, spectral fathers, 

Sadly one by one; 

Them there followed, slowly, 
With meek eyes, and lowly, 
Sorrow-pale, a mother, 
Weeping for her son; 
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In her morn of beauty 
Seventy years before, 

She had died in childbirth, 
And the babe she bore, 

Old, on death-bed lying, 
Pray’d, and faintly smil’d, 

Yielding up his spirit 
Calmly as a child. 

Ix. 

Flashes evanescent, 

Pale, and phosphorescent, 

Lit the western turret 
Suddenly as thought; 

Voices seemed replying 

To the sere leaves sighing, 

As the wind among them 
Crept along distraught — 

As beneath the archway 
Pass’d that mother fair, 

With her glancing shoulders, 
And her auburn hair, 

And her pallid features, 
Which the grave had kiss’d, 

And her trailing garments, 
Thin as morning mist. 


x, 
Entering in sadness ! 
Issuing in gladness! 
Through the gate, unopened, 
Shivering on its hinge, 
Out she came resplendent, 
With a soul attendant, 
Wearing clouds for vesture, 
And the stars for fringe. 
Young and lovely mother ! 
Son of ancient years ! 
Tenderly she led him, 
Smiling through her tears; 
Striving to support him 
With a loving hand, 
And pointing, with raised finger, 
To the spirit-land. 


xI. 
Following in order 
Down the beechen border, 
Rode the ancestral phalanx; 
Till the passing bell, 
With the dead condoling, 
Through the village tolling, 
From the castle turret, 
Boomed its solemn knell. 
And a wind up-curling 
Faintly from the ground, 
Stirring the beech-tree branches 
With a whispering sound; 
And, like darkness melting 
At the face of day, 
All the ghostly pageant 
Waned and died away. 
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From The Tribune. 
AFTER MIDNIGHT. 
I HEARD a cock cry in the night, 
The midnight lonely and still, 
Startled to hear that child of light 
Call from the barren hill; 
Cry for the sun to shine— 
Call for the day to spring — 
To scatter the glory of night divine, 
And dreams that rustle and sing. 


I heard the herald of dawn delayed 
Utter his clarion clear, 

Through sleeping echoes of hill and glade, 
Till the fern-leaves shook for fear. 

I saw the stars grow pale, 
And the moon faint in the sky, 

Where the dew-mist folded its ghostly veil 
Over the mountains high. 


The white flowers of celestial frost 
Fell like a shower of dreams, 

Till the tiny blades of grass were lost 
In a sheath of silver gleams. 

Hoary as peaks of snow 
The dark fir forest lay, 

Kissed by the morning’s golden glow, 
Thrilled with the breath of day. 


O God ! how long shall the daylight last ? 
When are its fervors done? 

When shall the shadow and sun be past, 
The dreamless sleep begun ? 

As weary as a child 
That sobs itself to rest, 

I hear the midnight cock crow wild, 
And long for my mother’s breast. 





DRIP, DRIP, O RAIN! 
Drip, drip, O Rain ! 
From the sky’s beclouded eaves; 
Wail, wail, O Wind, 
That sweepest the wither’d leaves. 


Moan, moan, O Sea! 

In the depths of thy secret caves; 
Utter thine agony, 

With the roar of thy striving waves ! 


Sigh, Sigh, O Heart ! 

That vainly seekest rest ; 
Moan, moan, O Heart ! 

By grief and care opprest. 


For the drip of the falling rain 
And the wail of the wind shall cease; 
The roar and strife of the waves 
Ere long shall be at peace. 
Then fear not, O sad Heart ! 
To let thy grief have way; 
For the grief that hideth not 
Shall the sooner pass away. 


— Household Words. 
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BREAKING UP OF A LITERARY WORK- 
SHOP. 


Populus vult decipi, decipiatur; was a 
maxim which the poet thought might in his 
own time be confined to the vulgar. A mod- 
ern gigantic instance of fraud and deception, 
which has just been successfully practised on 
some of the first scholars of Ecene, seems 
to prove, however, that the desire or facility 
of being ensnared was not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Augustan age of Rome, or its 
— ; it now shows its front in our day, 
and amongst the very aristocracy of intellect. 
What makes this readiness of credence how- 
ever the more remarkable is, that the liter- 
ary world had long previously received suffi- 
cient warning of the attempt, and against 
the party implicated, by name. To show 
this, however, we must revert to the begin- 
ning of last year. On the 6th January, 
1855, the editor of the Athenzeum Francais, 
M. Ludovic Lallande, notified, under the 
heading ‘‘ Avis aux Bibliothécaires’’ (pp. 
22, 23), that a certain learned Greek, under 
the real or assumed name of Simonides, was 
traversing Europe, and hawking in Paris, 
London, &c. various old MSS. of immense 
importance, which he professed to have found 
in a monastery on Mount Athos. It seemed 
as if all at once the literary world were to 
be astonished and delighted with all the lost 
treasures of Grecian science, and of many 
able authors whom we only know through the 
praises of their countrymen. His budget 
was stored with forty-seven of the lost come- 
dies of Menander, the prototype which 
Ennius admits he so imperfectly approaches ; 
of Sophocles he could supply all the lost 
dramas (they amount to 119); to give a com- 

lete edition of his plays, and possibly the 
tter to understand the poet, he had also in 
petto the Lexicon of Cheremon, a competitor 
of Menander, and he was enabled to settle 
the vexed question of the existence and reality 
of the Alexandrine Library by the production 
of the — of its contents, sufficiently 
voluminous, being stretched out to eleven 
folio volumes. By all whom the cautious 
jealousy of the possessor admitted to a sight 
of his treasures they were allowed to be mas- 
ter-pieces of palwographic calligraphy, but 
they were only as a most rare exception per- 
mitted to be out of Simonides’ own possession 
fora moment. As, however, before he could 
obtain the enormous price at which he offered 
the Papyri to the French Government it was 
necessary to have them and their pretensions 
established, they were submitted to the in- 
tion of M. Hase, the learned Greek com- 
mentator, of the French capital, and upon a 
hasty view his verdict was short and pithy : 
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‘‘ These writings are just three-and-a-half 
ears old.”’ e editor of the Athenzsum 
rangais therefore very justly finished his 

warning of January, 1855, with ‘ Libra- 

rians, be upon your guard! ”’ and it is not 
wonderful that he should resume the subject 
on the 9th of Feb., 1856, with a degree of 
os eaapeargrs on the gullibility of Teutonic 
scholars and. the superior discernment of his 

Gallic confréres and himself. 

These events have already been bruited 
about throughout Europe; but a more de- 
tailed account than has yet appeared may 
not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. It is com from 
various sources not hitherto pe lished in 
England, and more especially from the ac- 
count which the famous traveller and Egypt- 
ologist Dr. Lepsius, a party principally in- 
terested, has just published of his share in 
this transaction. He states, with the reser- 
vation that he shall give a more full explana- 
tion when the police investigations of the 
matter already commenced shall have been 
finished, as follows : — Towards the close of 
last December, Privy Counsellor and Profes- 
sor Boeck received from the learned Hellenist 
Dr. Dindorf in Leipsig notice that a remark- 
able Greek palimpsest had been put into his 
hands for disposal; it consisted of seventy- 
one leaves, large quarto size, in double col- 
umns, and consequently being, on both sides 
of each leaf, in all two hundred and eighty- 
four columns, in very old uncial characters, 
under a later MS. in running hand (cursiv 
schrift) of the 12th or 13th century. The 
uncials were given without accents of any 
kind, and the words were not seperated by 
any spaces, but run into each other. The 
work — to be by an author whom we 
only know from Sivehenen of Byzantium, 
named Uranios, and the title of his work, 
Avyuatioy Baorewv avaypatwy BrBhor teers. 
With the caution already noted, no portion of 
the precious MS. accompanied Dr. Dindorf’s 
notice ; but, as he stated his full conviction 
that the writing was genuine, and the uncials 
certainly of the first or second century of the 
Christian era, his voucher was considered 
sufficient, and a portion was demanded and 
sent. This seems to have been submitted to 
the scrutiny of the most learned philologists 
of Berlin; whose names we learn from an- 
other source than Dr. Lepsius’ statement, as 
Drs. Haupt, Ehrenberg, Pertz, Boeck, Tren- 
delenberg, Pinder, and Magnus, with Dr. 
Lepsius himself; and, so satisfied was this 
conclave of savans of the extrinsic (materi- 
ellen) authenticity of the work, that they 
conjointly sent in a requisition to the Gov- 
ernment that the precious document might 
be purchased at the price asked, viz. five 





thousand dollars (about 750 guineas). Alex- 
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ander von Humboldt alone refused his con- 
currence in the belief and his signature to 
the requisition, but Dr. Lepsius was so anx- 
ious to secure such a valuable aid to his 
Egyptological studies, that, to secure it to 
himself and Berlin, or to prevent its travelling 
to England, where Dr. Dindorf was certain 
double the price might readily be obtained, 
and to anticipate the slow progress of official 
resolutions and the order on the treasury, he 
from his own means closed the bargain by 
the payment down of half the purchase, two 
thousand five hundred dollars, before which 
Dr. Dindorf declared he was not empowered 
to let the MS. pass out of his hands. It is, 
however, stated from another authority that 
Dr. Dindorf was all this time driving a bar- 
gain for himself: that he had made a pre- 
vious purchase of the work of Simonides at 
the sum of two thousand dollars, and there- 
fore, if he could induce its purchase by the 
Prussian Government at his own valuation, 
he would pocket a net gain of three thousand 
by the transaction. 

It was early in January last that Dr. 
Lepsius was put in possession of the entire 
Codex, and could take it home to examine, 
with the fond expectation of finding in it all 
the difficult points of Egyptian chronology 
made clear; but circumstances, as he states, 
and the want of chemical reagents, prevented 
an exact scrutiny before the 21st; and we 
may conceive his disappointment, when he 
was enabled to read the contents, to be com- 
pelled to pronounce the work either a forgery 
or aetien. He gives many proofs of su- 
perficial knowledge to be collected from vari- 
ous publications of modern writers, and of 
false statements, proved so by the unques- 
tionable evidences of stelee and monuments, 
which, however, are to the general reader 
less conclusive than the material or extrinsic 
proofs which he adduces, to the number of 
seven. At the present stage of the proceed- 
ings he only produces two of them ; that the 
lines impressed, where ry! cross both writ- 
ings, suit only the uncial character, and that 
his chemicals acted immediately on the un- 
cials, turning them black, whilst the cursive 
characters retained their original brown 
much longer; showing that they, and not 
the uncials, were the first written. Another 
statement says that the pencil marks on 
which the uncials were traced came out 
plainly by these tests. Satisfied with these 
proofs, Dr. Lepsius demanded an audience 
of the King on the 28th January, to request 
him to withdraw the Government authority 
of the purchase ; and, fortified with the as- 
sistance of a Prussian police commissary, 
Dr. Lepsius went by rail to Leipsig on the 
31st, where it was ascertained Simonides was 
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his departure to London. It should be here 
mentioned that previously (the date would 
be important to be ascertained) Professor 
Tischendorf, of Leipsig, had on the informa- 
tion of a fellow-countryman of Simonides, 
named Lasurgos or Lycurgos, communicated 
suspicions of Simonides’ codices to Boeck, 
but Professor Dindorf’s assurances had stifled 
these reports, and suspicions which the name 
of Simonides had raised when he was first 
mentioned as their proprietor. Dr. Lepsius’ 
proceedings were speedy ; on the Ist Febru- 
ary last Simonides was arrested in the midst 
of preparations for an immediate departure, 
wit. all his effects ready packed and corded ; 
on searching them, the most convincing 
proofs of systematic forgery appeared ; the 
reed pens he used, a peculiarly prepared ink, 
and various trials of uncial characters, with 
his entire first conception of the Greek text 
of Uranios as he meant to transcribe it: a 
large lot of learned works on Egypt, with 
Bunsen’s volume on that subject, supplied 
his materials, and strongly convincing proofs 
of forgery. Simonides was taken into cus- 
tody, and Dr. Lepsius closes with the con- 
viction that more forgeries will be brought 
against him. 

England has considerable interest in the 
result of the inquiry on these forgeries of 
the literary cheat, as one account states 
that Professor Dindorf was the medium b 
which thirty-one MSS., originating from Si- 
monides, were obtained for Oxford ; it would 
be well for the credit of that university if 
the bargain was made before Lallande had 
given the cry, ‘‘ Librarians, be on your 

uard!’’ and the learned syndics there will 
Be called upon to vindicate their judgment, 
as they have employed Professor Dindorf to 
edit one of the codices thus obtained. The 
Berlin Academy has algo obtained two of the 
— documents by the same channel. 
ndependently, however, of some loss of 
credit, some too great facility of belief, jus 
tified in a great measure by the very clever 
technical manipulation of the forgeries, none 
seem likely to suffer more, or to be more 
largely compromised, than the Leipsig Pro- 
fessor, for the considerable sum advanced by 
Dr. Lepsius was fortunately found by the 

lice on Simonides when arrested, so that 
- a pecuniary point of view he will be no 
oser. 

No vindication from Professor Dr. Din- 
dorf has hitherto appeared, but the follow- 
ing account of his part in the transaction was 
given in the Anes Allgemeine Zeitung 
of the 15th of February, evidently written in 
the interest of the Leipsig professor. After 
reciting an unsuccessful attempt of Simon- 
ides to dispose of his wares in England, it 





staying, but making every preparation for 





states that he returned to Leipsig last Au- 
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t; that he shortly afterwards exhibited 
Sires leaves of a closely-written Greek MS. 
of Hermas the Shepherd, a Christian work 
of the first century (hitherto known only in 
a Latin erent! | which he had procured 
from a convent on Mount Athos, and where 
he had transcribed the remainder. This 
manuscript Professor Tiefenbach character- 
izes as a copy by an inefficient scribe, if the 
original be existing and genuine. This 
work, however, has been edited by Professor 
Dindorf and Professor Anger. The Ouranios 
is said to have been produced to Dr. Dindorf 
in seventy leaves (Lepsius mentions seventy- 
two), and a couple were forwarded to Ox- 
ford for approval. His statement that they 
were returned to him about the end of No- 
vember, with the permission to retain them 
for three months, and accompanied by a cer- 
tain sum of money for their publication, 
leaves the transaction as far as it regards our 
English university considerably in doubt, 
and which, it is hoped. some authoritative 
notice from the shores of the Isis will ex- 
plain. In contradistinction to the Berlin 
praise of the paleography, Dr. Tiefenbach 
says that the mere sight of the characters 
and the condition of the parchment immedi- 
ately convinced him that the pieces were 
forgeries, but that all his notice of the mat- 


ter was treated at Berlin very cavalierly, and 

that when he heard of the purchase by Dr. 

Lepsius and warned him, the answer was 

sent back that Dr. Tiefenbach had no right 

oer to impugn the authenticity of a 

oo which had now passed into private 
ands. 


The following further account of the ex- 
ploits of Simonides we extract from the 
Atheneum of the 23d Feb. It is taken from 
a literary Hue-and-Cry, published in 1853, 
and rests on the authority of Dr. Mordt- 
mann, Chargé d’ Affaires of the Hanseatic 
Towns at Constantinople : 

Simonides comes from the island of Syme, 
awe to Caria, and may be at present 
(1853) about thirty-five. He has paid great 
attention to paleeographical studies, and has 
himself attained an almost incredible mas- 
tership in this subject. Several years ago he 
suddenly appeared at Athens, and offered a 
mass of the rarest MSS. of lost works, and 
some very important MSS. of the Classics, — 
all very ancient. He said his uncle had dis- 
covered them in a monastery on Mount 
Athos; he had carried them away secretly, 
and there were still more left behind. He 
was very mysterious, and spoke always of 
his enemies and spies. The Greek Govern- 
ment — a commission to examine his 
MSS. He produced a very ancient Homer, 
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with the complete Commentary of Eusta- 
thius. The commission reported. favorabl 
—there was only one dissentient voice. R 
new inquiry was made, and the MS. turned 
out to be a most accurate copy of Wolf’s edi- 
tion of Homer, with all its errata. Simoni- 
des was unmasked, but he had in the mean 
time published his ‘‘ Simais,”’ a history of 
the school of Syme, a forgery from beginning 
to end. 

In the year 1851 Simonides made his ap- 
pearance at Constantinople. He was re- 
ceived by Aaron Becco, the Sardinian Minis- 
ter. His promises wére grand. He was 
going to publish a Sanchoniathon, which he 
said he possessed complete. Now Sanchon- 
iathon was rather an ominous name, and 
Wagenfeld’s successful forgery had not yet 
been forgotten. Therefore Simonides soon 
dropped Sanchoniathon, and came out in- 
stead with a Greek work on Hieroglyphics. 
He maintained that his work gave, among 
the rest, a translation of an inscription on 
an Egyptain figure which belonged to a M. 
Ca a os Constantinople. A meeting was 
held at which Baron Becco and Dr. Mordt- 
mann assisted. Simonides read his transla- 
tion, —and it was found that it did not 
square with the original atall. This havin 
failed, Simonides promised to produce a MS. 
containing Cuneiform Inscriptions, with a 
transcript in Phoenician letters. As Dr. 
Mordtmann, however, was well acquainted 
with both of these alphabets, Simonides 
never produced this treasure at Constanti- 
nople. It is a curious fact, that an old 

rchment, —* to come from the 

ibrary of Seleucus, was some years ago 
communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London. It contained Cuneiform Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions, with a transcript in 
Pheenician letters, and it is stated by one of 
the most competent scholars who took a copy 
of some lines of the MS. that the transcript 
into Phoenician was correct, and that at the 
time Col. (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson had 
not yet deciphered, or at least not yet pub- 
lished, any of his readings of the Babylonian 
Inscriptions. 

Simonides, having the scrutinizing eye of 
Dr. Mordtmann upon him, abandoned San- 
choniathon, the Hicrogtyphice, and Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, but produced instead a 
Greek work giving a complete history of 
Armenia. The Armenians at Constantinople, 
being men of literary taste, offered to buy 
his MS. and to publish it with an Armenian 
translation. He gave them some specimens 
of his work, but the proper names which 
occurred in it were not Armenian at all. 
Pressed to produce the rest, he hesitated, 
and at last demanded one million of piastres 
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before he would part with his treasure. This 
put an end to the history of Armenia. 

But Simonides was not yet discouraged. 
He soon came before the public with a more 
startling discovery than any he had yet 
made. He said he possessed a MS. of the 
time of the Franco-Venetian rule of Constan- 
tinople. In this MS. a monk, he said, gave 
an account of many valuable MSS. buried 
by the Comneni in order to hide them from 
the Latins. The places where they were 
buried were accurately defined along the 
Bosphorus, and he was ready to disinter a 
MS. in a Monastery of the Prince Islands, 
containing the Acts of the first Apostolic 
Council of Antioch. Simonides asked leave 
to dig from the Turkish Government and 
from the Patriarch Anthimos; and when 
this was refused he spread a story that, like 
the Chalif Omar, the Patriarch had said to 
him, — ‘‘ The Acts of the Council of Antioch 
are superfluous; they either confirm or con- 
tradict the Canons of the Greek Church, and 
in either case it will be useless to dig.”’ 

Soon after Simonides paid a visit to Ismail 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister of Public Works 
and Commerce, by birth a Greek. He lived 
at his villa in Bebeck on the Bosphorus, and, 
as he had not yet left his harem when his 
guest arrived, Simonides walked alone in the 
garden. He afterwards declared that in the 
garden he had discovered one of the places 
marked in his work asa place where MSS. 
had been buried, and that, if he was allowed 
to dig, he would produce a poem of Aristotle 
in Greek, written in Carian characters. Ex- 
cavations were made, —a box was discovered, 
and it contained the MS. in a tolerable state 
of preservation. M. Cayol was present, and 
published an account of what he had seen in 
the Journal of Constantinople, but the name 
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of Simonides was sufficient to damp the en- 
thusiasm of the literary world. 

A last appeal was made. Ibrahim Pasha, 
one of the most learned men at Constanti- 
nople, was building a new house near the 
Hippodrome (Atmeidan). Excavations were 
going on, and Simonides, on being asked by 
M. Cayol, declared that an Arabian MS., 
written in Syriac characters, would be found 
on a certain spot. The workmen dug for 
two hours, Ibrahim Pasha and M. Cayol 
being present, and Simonides not being al- 
lowed todescend. At lasta pause was made, 
and the gentlemen partook of a luncheon. 
After luncheon the digging was resumed, and 
almost immediately Simonides was heard to 
exclaim — ‘* There it is, bring it up.”” A 
box was brought, but the soil which adhered 
to it was of a different kind from that of the 
ground. ‘The workmen were grinning, and, 
when interrogated, confessed that during 
luncheon the Greek came out for a short 
time, jumped into the pit, and began to 
burrow. 

This put an end to Simonides’ career in 
the East. He left Constantinople, and came 
to England, and, in spite of the repeated 
warnings addressed to all public libraries, he 
succeeding in disposing of many of his MSS. 
Among the most curious MSS. which he left 
in England, one is a copy of Hesiod written 
Bovorgoyydor; another, the identical copy of 
some books of Homer, sent from Chios to 
Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus. It is 
almost incredible that such impudent frauds 
could have been successful, but there is little 
donbt that many more will now be brought 
to light. The British Museum is said to 
possess thirty MSS. of Simonides. These 
may possibly be genuine; yet they will re- 
quire a new and careful examination. 





DESOLATION OF CeYLoN. — The tanks which 
afforded a supply of water for millions in former 
ages, now lie idle and out of repair; the pelican 
sails in solitude upon their waters, and the croc- 
odile basks upon their shores; the thousands 
of acres which formerly produced rice for a 
dense population, are now matted over by a 
thorny and impenetrable jungle. The wild buf 
falo, descendant from the ancient stock which 
tilled the ground of a great nation, now roams 
through barren forest, which in olden times was 
a soil glistening with fertility. The ruins of the 
mighty cities tower high above the trees, sad 
monuments of desolation, where all was once 
flourishing, and where thousands dwelt within 
their walls. — Baker’s Wanderings. 





An Armirss Hero. — Among the disabled 
soldiers on board is an artilleryman, who at 
Inkermann lost both his arms close up to the 
shoulders; they were taken off by a cannon-shot 
as he was in the act of ramming a charge into 
the gun to which he was attached. He declares 
that he felt little pain at the time; and, in the 
most manly spirit, the fine fellow makes very 
light of his misfortune, saying, with touching 
simplicity, that he only hopes ‘‘ the people in 
England allow that the artillery did its duty at 
Inkermann.’’ His arms, he tells us, seem to be 
* still there;’’ and, when lying down, he feels 
them crossed upon his breast. — Travels in 
Three Quarters of the Globe. e 
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Part of an article in Household Words. 
SAINT BOBLINK HOUSE. 


My boat being on the shore, it is necessary 
that you should enter it with me in order to 
reach my bark on the sea ; for we havea jour- 
ney of three thousand five hundred miles to 
make before we can reach an hotel, without a 
description of which these papers would be 
maimed and imperfect. I will trouble you 
also to disburse a matter of thirty guineas 
(exclusive of wines and liquors) for a state- 
room on board the Great Bear of Michigan, 
mail steamer ; furthermore to hurry down 
to Liverpool by express, get on board the 
tender, tell your friends to expect you back 
in about six months, and prepare yourself 
for a ten days’ sojourn on the briny ocean ; 
for you, and I, and her Majesty’s mails are 
all bound, in the spirit, to New York. 

' The steamer in which you make the easy, 
rapid passage, is, in truth, and in almost 
every respect, a great floating hotel in itself. 
The steamboat company having had the in- 
genuity to divine that a sea-voyage even of 
ten days’ duration is despairingly tedious, 
have come to the conclusion that the best 
methods of wiling away the time lie in eating, 
are and smoking ; and have most wisely 
afforded the amplest accommodation for the 
indulgence of these three pastimes. The 

sengers add a little gambling by way of rider 
to the staple amusements. With an excel- 
lent library, a spacious promenade, a luxu- 
rious table, a ~y 3 bed-chamber, and con- 
genial society of both sexes, he must be a 
misanthrope or a hypochondriac indeed who 
could find a trip in an Atlantic steamer tedi- 
ous. It has not unfrequently occurred to 
me that, if I had money, I might do much 
more foolish things than a year sailing 
backwards and forwards between New York 
and Liverpool ; and I can imagine a traveller, 
inimical to change and fond of sitting down 
when he finds himself comfortable, as reluc- 
tant to quit the steamer at the end of the 
voyage, as the life-long prisoner was to leave 
the Bastile. Talk of a ship being a prison 
with the chance of being drowned. I should 
like Doctor Johnson to have sat at the 
sumptuous table of the Great Bear of Mich- 
igan on a champagne day. He would have 
taken wine with Captain Wobble, I warrant. 

There has been a rough day or two, and 
you have been sea-sick in a gentlemanly way, 
and you have touched at Halifax and Boston, 
and you enter, at last, the incomparable Bay 
of New York. You see the pilot-boats, the 
eo of masts, the sunny islands; you are 

rded by the news-boys, you hear all the 


shouting, smell all the cigar-smoke, pass the 
custom-house, and land. A ragged Irishman 
immediately reminds you that Donnybrook 


Fair is immortal; fights a pitched battle 
with seven other Irishmen raggeder than 
himself, dances a jig on your luggage, and 
hustles you into a villanous cab, for which, 
at your journey’s end, he makes you pay 
very nearly as much as suits his own sweet 
will, abusin, ae terrifically if you dispute 
his fare. Only take one cab in New York, 
and you will be perfectly convinced of the 
existence of thorns on a rose-bush. He rat- 
tles you through broad streets: you catch 

limpses of immense buildings of white mar- 
Ble and colored bricks, of a blue cloudlesssky, 
of slim young ladies dressed in bright colors, 
of news-boys smoking cigars, of vast store- 
houses, of innumerable repetitions of the rag- 
ged Irishman, of bearded men, of tarry sail- 
ors, of ugly churches, of flaunting flags, of 
tearing fire-engines with the red-shirted fire- 
men. You don’t know whether you are in 
Paris, or in Dublin, or in Liverpool, or in 
Wapping, or in America ; and you are set 
down at last at the great New York Hotel— 
the Sarst Bosiink Hovss. 

The Saint Boblink House is a mighty edi- 
fice of pure white marble. Saint Boblink is 
much too noble a saint to be canonized in 
compo. The windows sparkle like gems in a 

ueen’s diadem, and seem as numerous as the 
acets in a crystal. Wide yawning is the 
doorway ; countless are the columns ; lofty 
and aérial the balconies ; vividly verdant the 
verandahs ; and high above the topmost bal- 
ustrade floats, self-assertingly in the air, the 
great banner of the Stars and Stripes. This 
is an hotel with a vengeance, but run not 
away with the impression that it is unique 
—a solitary monster, like the Sphinx, the 
Grand Hétel du Louvre, or the Great Western 
Hotel, Paddington. It has brothers, and 
cousins, and children as capacious, if not 
more 80, than itself, on either side, and up 
and down, as far as the eye can reach, in the 
great transatlantic Boulevard — the Straight- 
way. The St. Boblink House is but one 
among an army of colossal hotels. The Par- 
varer House, the St. Hominy House, the 
Golden Gate House, the Amalgamated Squash 
Hotel, and other high-sounding hostelries. 
The St. Boblink is a vast eating and drinking 
factory ; an Eastern caravanserai opened u 
by American enterprise ; an Emperor’s pal- 
ace let out in room lots at three dollars a day ; 
a Vatican for voyagers. 

People say that there are above two thou- 
aand rooms in that same Vatican. Ishouldn’t 
like to bet ; but to guess, from the hordes of 
travellers,that the St. Boblink gives shelter 
to, it would really seem as though his Holi- 
ness the Pope had the smaller house of the 
two. The ear of man has not heard how 
many the St. Boblink would accommodate at 





a pinch ; and no one is in a position to dis- 
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pee the boast of Washington Mush, its land- 
ord (now travelling in Europe with a sec- 
retary, @ courier, a tutor, a governess, and 
two ladies’ maids for his family), that he 
could take the whole of Congress in to board ; 
provide beds, in addition, for the British House 
of Lords, if they felt inclined to come over and 
see the workings of the American constitution; 
and find, without much trouble, shakedowns 
into the bargain for the House of Commons. 

You may have rooms, and suites of rooms, 
at the Saint Boblink, at a sliding scale of 
prices. If you are inclined to do the Sarda- 
napalus, you can revel in splendor, and ruin 
yourself if you like; but if you are but a 
simple, sensible, single traveller, who has 
travelled, perhaps, twelve hundred miles with 
no more luggage than a valise, or a shiny car- 
pet-bag, you may board and lodge, and enjoy 

our thousandth share of all the luxuries 
in this hotel-palace for the moderate sum of 
three dollars, or twelve shillings and six- 
pence per diem. There are even cheaper 
and not much less splendid hotels; but the 
Saint Boblink is a first chop—an A-one 
house. 

For your three dollars a day you have the 
run of all the public apartments, a noble bil- 
liard room, where you may win or lose dollar 
bills of or to excitable southerners and sena- 
tors in want of excitement, to your heart’s 
content ; reading-rooms, where the ten thou- 
sand newspapers of the Union, all printed on 
the largest possible Ly ged in the smallest 
possible type, are spread on the green-baize 
tables ; smoking-rooms where you may taste 
the flavor of real Havannahs, or luxuriate in 
the mastication of the fragrant pigtail ; writ- 
ing-rooms; audience-rooms; cloak-rooms ; 
lavatories, conversation-parlors, and loung- 
ing-balconies. I don’t tao whether they 
have fitted up a whittling-room at the Saint 
Boblink yet ; but I dare say that convenience 
will be added to the establishment on the re- 
turn of Washington Mush, Esquire, from 
Europe. Atthe same time, perhaps, it would 
be as well to erect an apartment devoted ex- 
aeey to the national pastime of expectora- 
tion, At present, fur want of a special loca- 
tion, the whole palace is one huge spittoon, 
which is inconvenient to foreigners. 

The bar-room of the Saint Boblink may be 
imitated, but it can never be equalled in 
Europe. No efforts of plastic art, of uphol- 
stering ingenuity, of architectural cunning, 
of licensed-victualling cunning could produce 
such a result as is here apparent. The green 
velvet spring couches, with carved oak arm- 
rests, that artfully invite you to lounge ; the 
marble mantel-pieces and stove-tops that 
seem to say, seductively, ‘‘ Come raise your 
heels above the level of your heads, and show 
the European stranger a row of chevaux de 





frise of black pants ;’’ the rocking-chairs ; 
the dainty marble and bronze tables (transat- 
lantic reminiscences of Parisian cafés) ; the 
arabesqued gas-burners; the cut-glass look- 
ing-glasses, gilt frames, and Venetian blinds ; 
the splendiferous commercial advertisements 
that so worthily usurp the place of stupid 
high art pictures and engravings; for who 
would not rather see ‘* Fits, fits, fits,’’ in chro- 
molithography, or ‘‘ Doctor Turnipseed’smed- 
icated mangelwurzel,’’ or, ‘‘ the Patent Her- 
acledian Detective Padlock,’’ sumptuousl 
framed and glazed, than Sir Edward Land. 
seer’s ‘* Deerstalking,’’ or the Queen after 
Winterhalter? Bvt I do the bar of the 
Saint Boblink injustice. There are some en- 
gravings. The massive head of Daniel Web- 
ster frowns upon the sherry-cobbler drinkers ; 
ow J (in a print) in the muddy Mississippi, 
efiant of snags and sawyers, steams along 
the Peleg Potter steamer, huge, hurricane- 
decked, many-portholed, high-pressured, and 
hideous; her engines working in sight, as if 
her boilers were impatient rey foul, and had 
come up from the engine-room to see how 
many passengers there were, before bursting. 
Then there is a grand view of the palace it- 
self — the Saint Boblink, as ‘urge as life (at 
least on the scale of half an inch to a foot), 
lithographed by Messrs. Saxony and Mayor. 
The bar-room has almost made me forget the 
bar itself; though surely one visit to it is 
sufficient to stamp it in your remembrance 
forever. There, on that great marble field 
of Bacchus, are sold the most delicious thirst- 
quenchers in the two hemispheres. It is not 
necessary ~ I — —— — oo 
names, at least, of egg noggs, juleps, bran 
smashes, timber todas, aed hab tail, 
are known in Europe ; and thereare already 
several buffets in Paris where you can be 
supplied with the cool and cunning drink 
known— wherefore I am ignorant—as a 
Fiscal Agent. The bar-keeper is a scholar 
and a gentleman, as well as an accomplished 
artist, captain of a fire company, and, I be- 
lieve, a man of considerable property, and 
has unapproachable skill in compounding and 
arranging these beverages, and making them 
not only exquisite to the taste but delightful 
to the view. His drinks are pictures. See 
that tall tumbler, gracefully proportioned, 
elegantly chased. $e through its pellucid 
walls the artfully-chiselled blocks of purest 
ice, the frozen powder at the top, the crisp 
icicles, spear, arrow, halbert-headed, that 
cling about the rim like bronze scrolls on 
a buhl cabinet. See the blessed liquor with- 
in, ruddy, golden, or orange tawny, dancing 
in the sunlight, sparkling in the glassy 
depths, purling through fissures, rippling 
through the interstices of the ice, and seeking 
the lowest depths, the pemotes#@iverns, where 
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the seaweed (represented by a sprig of mint) 
is, and the mermaids dwell. See the summit, 
crowned by a blushing green-crested straw- 
berry! Do you not feel inclined to sing with 
the poet : 


** Hide, 0, hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are as those that April wears.” 


You feel inclined at least to hide the pink 
strawberry by swallowing it, and to melt the 
hills of snow by sucking them up through a 
delicate straw together with the dancing 
ares liquid, and all the by-delights that lie 
idden in that glorious drink. Then you 
may retire into a corner, and, kicking up 
our heels even unto an altitude of six feet 
rom the ground, rest them there on some 
friendly ledge, and enjoy your mild Havan- 
nah, or your keif, or your quid, or your pas- 
sion for castle-building. There are degrees, 
my son, in human enjoyment. A cool tank- 
ard and a long pipe in an arbor looking 
upon a smooth bowling-green has, ere now, 
been the dearest solace of scholars and di- 
vines. Others can find no enjoament more 
gratifying than a bright fire, close-drawn 
curtains, a silver teapot, and an uncut num- 
ber of the Quarterly. There are men whom 
you could not tempt with gold or jewels or 


tickets for the Lord Mayor’s banquet, to say 
there was a greater pleasure in life than 


playing with their children. Sugar-and- 
water and a toothpick will content some; a 
cigar and cold toddy on the tiles others ; but, 
for my part, I do not know a pleasanter ani- 
mal enjoyment, of the tranquil, meditative 
kind, than an American drink and a cigar, 
and my keif afterwards. Yet even these re- 
jouissances are transitory: a melancholy 

ubbling in the straw tells of the last drop 
of the Fiscal Agent. Then comes the empty 
glass, and payment, and remorse. 

The bar-keeper and his assistants possess 
the agility of acrobats and the prestidigita- 
tive skill of magicians. They are all bottle- 
conjurors. They toss the drinks about ; they 
throw brimful glasses over their heads ; they 
shake the saccharine, glacial, and alcoholic 
ingredients in long tin tubes; they scourge 
eggs and cream into froth ; they send bump- 
ers shooting from one end of the bar to the 
other without spilling a drop; they give 
change, talk politics, tell quaint’ anecdotes, 
swear strange oaths, smoke, chew, and ex- 
pectorate with astonishing celerity and dex- 
terity. Ishould like to be a bar-keeper, if 
I were clever enough. 

It is in the Saint Boblink House that you 
can comprehend, in its majestic amplitude, 
the great ican institution of liquoring. 
Here, where ‘tite desopilated loafer and the 
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shrewd merchant, sallow from Wall Street 
bargains; the over-dressed, over-smoked, 
over-satuated-with-tobacco-juice . aristocrat 
from Fifth Avenue: the cotton-sampling 
clerk ; the dry-goods selling dissenter, not 
being an advocate of Maine, its liquor-law, 
or a sitter at the feet of John B. Gough ; the 
Congress colonel ; the courteous steamboat 
captain ; the scorched southerner ; the apa- 
thetic Dutchman, from his Hudson farm ; 
the turn-down collared lecturer; the black- 
satin waistcoated editor; the raw-boned 
Kentuckian; the blue-eyed German; the 
toastful Irishman, mingle and drink, and 
drink again. The thing is gravely done— 
sternly, almost solemnly. The drink is a 
duty, as well as a mere relaxation and re- 
freshment. It is a part of the mission of 
the sovereign AY (es ; and the list of Ameri- 
can drinks should be hung up in the national 
museum, along with the national tarbucket, 
the national feather-bed, the national re- 
volver and bowie-knife, the national declara- 
tion of independence, and the national and 
almighty dollar. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
table-d’héte at the Saint Boblink House is 
the very best array of eatables in the whole 
world. In cookery, the subtlety of the 
sauces, and refinement of the flavoring, may 
be surpassed by some few European diploma- 
tic chefs; but the quantity and quality of 
the viands do, to adopt a native locution, 
whip all creation. Roast and boiled, fried 
and stewed, fish, soups, including the deli- 
cious terrapin, and the famous Gumbo ; oys- 
ters (such oysters !), game, poultry, rice birds 
from South Carolina infinitely preferable to 
ortolans, pastry, sweets, jellies, blanc-manges 
and ices. For an Apician feast, commend 
me to the Saint Boblink. Sing, muse, too, 
of its breakfasts, with their plethora of 
strange but delicious fishes, and their hun- 
dred varieties of bread, hot and stale. 

This is, then, the Saint Boblink Hotel, 
with its clerks’ office like a banker’s count- 
ing-house ; with its courteous, accomplished 
clerks in rings and chains; with its bridal 
chambers fitted up in white satin, ivory and 

ld, for new-married couples on their wed- 

ing tour ; with its hundred mechanical ap- 
pliances for bell-ringing, me calling and 
trouble-saving of every description ; with its 
electric telegraph laid on like gas or water, 
its countless waiters, its really moderate 
charges, and admirable management and dis- 
cipline. Can anything be wanting to make 
it perfect? Little, perhaps, save the con- 
version of the bedrooms into which single 
travellers are put, from comfortless, scanty. 
draughty dogholes, into decently furnished 
and makevenahy comfortable chambers, and 
save the abolition or banishment of that great 
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nuisance, and curse, and scandal, the expec- 
toration of tobacco juice. 

Come away from the Saint Boblink House, 
traveller, for we are wanted in Europe again. 
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By the time we return to the States, per- 
haps the giant palace will have been burnt 
down and built up again, bigger and hand- 
somer than ever. 





Broapsipes.— Many of our readers are 
aware that one of the finest known collections of 
roclamations and broadsides is that in the li- 
rary of the Society of Antiquaries. Many of 
them also probably know that such collection 
was, some two years since, greatly increased in 
value by the liberality of one of the Fellows, Wil- 
liam Salt, Esq., who purchased an extraordi- 
nary volume of such documents, which was then 
in the market, for the purpose of adding its con- 
tents to those already in the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. We have again to record Mr. Salt’s liberal 
contributions towards the same important ob- 
jects. He has presented to the Society another 
volume containing many articles of great rarity 
and interest — several of the proclamations be- 
ing among the very rarest in the series. The 
following list of some of the most remarkable 
broadsides appeared in the Literary Gazette of 
Saturday last: ‘‘ A List of His Majesty’s Ships 
under the command cf Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, 1637,’’ broadside, with a cop- 
perplate portrait of the Earl, by Van Dalen; 
‘*The Welchman’s Life, Teath, and Perial,’’ 
woodcut heading, 1641; ‘‘ Times’ alteration, or a 
Dialogue between my Lord Finch and Secretary 
Windebancke, at their meeting in France, the 
8th of January, 1641, brought up to Billings- 
gate the next Spring-tide following.’ Two 
woodcut portraits head this broadside — one of 
them representing Finch with a pair of wings; 
the other the Secretary, with his pen behind his 
ear. Under the first is the couplet: 


That I have wrong’d the land, I now repent, 
But who the Divell thought o’ th’ Parliament ! ” 


Beneath the effigies of Windebancke are the 
lines : 
‘* Beware, you false Traytors, that are left behind, 
°T is but for you to sayle by Windebancke’s wind.” 

*¢ A Cloak for Knavery, or the Scottish Religion 
worn out,’’ &c., a severe satire on the Scotch, 
with a copperplate heading, representing a 
Scotch soldier standing between Time and a 
*¢ Commonwealth’s Man;”’’ a broadside, headed 
“The Saints’ Beliefe, issued by John Turner, 

risoner of our Lord Jesus Christ, committed 

y the Bishops near fourteen years ago — sold 
atthe Anchor, in Paul’s Chaine, 1641; ‘* Arti- 
ficial Fire, or Coale for Rich and Poore,’’ a plan 
for making blocks of fuel as in modern days — 
date 1644; ‘‘ The Scourge of Civill Warre, the 





Blessings of Peace,’’ printed 1641, with a wood- 
cut of the arms of the Artillery Company; ‘A 
Generall Bill of Mortality of the Clergie of Lon- 
don, which have been Defunct by reason of the 
Contagious Breath of the Sectaries of that City, 
from the Year 1641 to the Year 1647,’’ a mel- 
ancholy list of sequestered divines at this dis- 
tracted period; ‘‘ A Looking-Glasse for States- 
men,’’ printed for J. H. in the year 1648 — two 
woodcuts crown this broadside, one representing 
angels holding a garland over the heads of Dan- 
iel, Moses, Shadrach, Meshach, and other He- 
brew worthies; the other with a hand issuing 
from the clouds, holding a drawn sword over 
the representations of Haman on the gallows, 
Achitophel hanging on a tree, Saul falling on 
his sword, and the beheading of Strafford and 
Laud. ‘*A Mad Designe; or, a Description of 
the King of Scots, marching in his Disguise, 
after the Rout at Worcester,’’ with a satirical cop- 
perplate; ‘‘ The Picture of the Good Old Cause, 
drawn to the Life, in the effigies of Prais-God 
Barebone, with several examples of God’s Judg- 
ments on some eminent Engagers against Kingly 
Government.’’ This broadside is of the greatest 
rarity, perhaps unique; at the head is a very 
fine impression of a portrait of Praise-God Bare- 
bone, from a copper-plate, much in the style of 
Fulthorne. 

Let us add that many smaller donations have, 
from time to time, been made to the collection, 
and that it is intended, we believe, to print an 
analytical catalogue of it. As it is most desir- 
able that this collection should be made as per- 
fect as possible before such catalogue is put to 
press; and as this is precisely one of the cases in 
which objects of little value taken separately ac- 
quire great value by combination, we may per- 
haps be excused for hinting to any of our friends 
who may possess copies of such works, what 
good service they may do by contributing them 
to the completion of the very interesting and im- 
portant series we have just been describing. 

We have been requested to call attention to 
the fact of the establishment of a free public 
library (under the recent act) in Hertford. 
Hertford is one of the first, if not the very first, 
of the small towns to avail itself of the act. The 
library opens with about 1200 volumes, any 
additions to which will be thankfully received 
by Y. Crawley, Jun., Esq., the Honorary Secre- 
tary. — Wotes and Queries. 
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From The Athenzum. 
ROGERS AND LADY MORGAN. 


Lapy Morean desires to add her testimony 
against the careless reporting of ‘‘ The Table- 
Talk of Rogers,’’ as the following lively note 
will show. We are delighted to receive this 
fresh proof of the continued vigor and vicacity 
of the accomplished authoress. 


“11, William Street, Albert Gate, Feb. 28. 

** May I presume to add my humble testi- 
mony to that of a name so respected as 
Hamilton Gray, denying the assertion made 
in ‘Rogers’ Table-Talk,’ that Mrs. Thrale 
— Piozzi) was neglected by her 

ughters, who refused to see her, &c. I had 
the honor of knowing Mrs. Thrale, and I 
owed that distinction to her daughter Vis- 
countess Keith, who in the palmy days of my 
young life and authorship wrote me a note, 
requesting ‘I would give her dear mother the 
— of knowing the author of ‘* The 

ild Irish Girl.””’—I quote the words, 
which were at once entered on the record of 
gaa remembrances, and never forgotten. 

he note was accompanied by an invitation 
to dinner. I had gloated over the pages of 
‘ Boswell’s Johnson’ from my childhood; I 
was fresh from the perusal of Mrs. Thrale’s 
own delightful work, ‘ British Synonyms ; ’ 
and so I went, all fluttered and flattered, to 
my distinguished rendezvous. The party 
assembled at Lord Keith’s table were, Lord 
and Lady Coventry (the blind Lord Coven- 
try), Sir Lucas Pepys, Lord Cochrane (the 
hero of the day), the Hon. Miss Elphinston 
Mercer (now Countess Flahaut roness 
Keith), and some foreign ministers, — but I 
only had eyes and ears for Madame Piozzi, 
who received me with the most encouraging 
attention. She was a very brilliant looking 
old lady (if such women can grow old). Her 
dress, though black, was singularly elegant, 
and none of the resources of the toilet had 
been neglected. Her manner had all the 
graceful ease which distinguished the English 
women of fashion of that day, and she con- 
versed with the a — each in his 
own language, with familiarity and precis- 
ion. She took t pains to draw me out, 


but as I was a little afraid of my brogue, I 


oo he: f within the bounds of the ‘ Eng- 
ish pale,’ with a discretion neither natural 
nor national. Mrs. Piozzi was during the 
whole evening the object of the most affec- 
tionate attention from her daughter, and of 
admiring curiosity to the company. Both 
as guest and as mother, she appeared not a 
little excited by her happy position. I have 
since had the honor up to the present moment 
of enjoying the friendship of one of the sur- 
viving and highly accomplished daughters. 
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I take this opportunity to enter my protest 
in your columns inst those habits of 
careless assertion, derogatory gossip about 
distinguished characters, living or dead, in 
whom the world takes an interest; in this 
instance, the reproaches aimed at the ag 
ters (which would naturally, if true, fall 
back upon the mother) are uééerly false. The 
marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Gabriel Piozzi, 
Esq., was not only distasteful to some mem- 
bers of her family, but particularly so to 
more than one of the literary aspirants who 
formed her entourage at Streatham, among 
whom the most acrimonious was Dr. John- 
son and ‘little Queeny,’ and her co-heiress 
sisters who had been dandled on the knees of 
the great Censor might have imbibed pre- 
judices from one whose dogmas were con- 
sidered as ‘truths divine.’ Signor Piozzi 
was by birth a man of illustrious descent, 
but alas! by necessity a professional artist, 
and knowing that ‘ /’oreille est la chemise du 
ceur,’ he applied his experience with the 
happiest results, and became eventually the 
lord of some of the demesnes of the ancient 
house of Salusbury in Wales, which are at 
present in the possession of his mgr hew 
— Rev. Sir John Piozzi Salusbury of Bryn- 
la. 


*¢ © So should desert in arts be crowned !’ 


‘©On the return of Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi 
from a long visit in Italy, their youngest 
daughter, Sun in her ninth year, accom- 
panied them to Streatham, and shortly after 
a general family .reconciliation took place, 
and Streatham once more became the Temple 
of the Muses, though another race of vota- 
ries had sprung up, and another ‘ Sam,’ al- 
though less redoubtable than the first, be- 
came an habitud of the groves of Clapham, 
where he gathered his early laurels and pur- 
sued at once 


** © Those best of passions, love and fame;’ 


for, ere the young resident co-heiress had at- 
tained her fifteenth year, Mr. Rogers had 
made a formal proposition for her hand and 
—fortune. She answered the proposition 
by a — worthy of —H. B., and was 
tapped on the cheek for her espi¢glerie by the 
old dramatist Arthur Murphy with the ob- 
servation, that she was ‘a saucy girl.’ 


‘The heart that has truly loved never for- 
gives, 

But as truly hates on at the close. 

“Some fifty or sixty years afterwards the 
venerable poet pleaded the same cause to & 
young nymph who was not an heiress, and 
was answered through the same pencilled 
medium from whose photographic truth there 
was no appeal. Considering the intimacy 
of Rogers at the mansion of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Piozzi, it is extraordinary that no allusion is 
made to it in the ‘Table Talk ;’ perhaps it 
was not calculated to fill an appropriate 
place in the ‘ Pleasures of Memory.’ —I have 
the honor to be, &c. 

‘‘Sypney Moron.” 


Another Correspondent, who has an equal 
right with the gifted and lively Lady Morgan 
to speak on such a subject, writes : 


‘The Editor of ‘Rogers’ Table-Talk’ 
stigmatizes suspicion of his incorrectness in 
reporting the Poet’s conversation as ‘ imper- 
tinence.’ A hard word: yet there are others 
besides Mr. Hamilton Gray who, recollecting 
the neatness with which Rogers told an anec- 
dote, will ask how it is that some of the 
anecdotes published are served up ‘ without 
their points?’—TI will name three. The 
correction of (p. 102) Beau Nash to the Lady 
at Bath, who was so pertinacious in the long 
minuet, should run : 


*** Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Stone, 
Will you never have done ?’ 


—the drawl on the false rhyme being the 
reproof. In the well-known East Indian 
‘Joe’ (p. 132) the Englishman was not 


dining with a Hindoo, but smoking with him, 
when a coup de soleil struck the Lady, who 


made a third in the party, and reduced her 
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to ashes, and the host’s order to the servant 
was, ‘Sweep pe hae mistress — and bring 
clean pipes!’ — The correct version of Syd- 
ney Smith’s talk about Muses and Articles 
(pp. 287-8), is this: On his being pestered 
with Tractarian pertinacity by one -whose 
commission to handle such matters the wit 
did not recognize, ‘ Well,’ said Sydney, ‘I 
have got into a confusion. I was trying to 
recollect last night whether there were nine 
Muses and thirty-nine Articles, or thirty- 
nine Muses and nine Articles.’ Rogers was 
not a man to blunt his anecdotes, — and his 
Editor is not ‘the pearl of correctness’ — 
that his reply to Mr. Hamilton Gray asserts 
him to be. This is proved by his having 
overlooked such a misprint or mistranscrip- 
tion as 
‘ ¢¢ Andes, Giant of the western wave,’ 
or 

*¢¢ Andes, Giant of the western star,’ 


in the note, p. 251, where he introduces the 
line for the sake of a sneer by Wordsworth 
and an execratory verb by Wilson in denun- 
ciation of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ I sa 
nothing of mis-spellings: — ‘Sidney’ for 
Sydney, ‘ Cassiobury’ for Cashiobury, ‘ Gior- 
gone ’ for Giorgine. The Editor of ‘ Table- 
Talk’ seems as hasty in his self-compliment 
as he was in publication. Y. L. Y.” 





Or all the devices which puny man invents to 
perpetuate his memory beyond the brief dura- 
tion of his bodily existence, there is none, per- 
haps, so strange or so effective as the foundation 
of a college or the endowment of a charity. 
Conquerors ravage provinces and take capitals, 
but they perish on the hecatombs whom they 
have slain; the plough obliterates the track of 
the cannon, and an abundant harvest springs 
up from the bones of heroes that lie buried be- 
neath it. The Eastern tyrant builds his pyra- 
mid or his temple, but the work outlives the 
name of its founder, and the characters survive 
after a deep oblivion has settled on their inter- 
pretation. But a college, an almshouse, a lit- 
erary or eleemosynary foundation, is a long 
promontory projecting from the continent of 
the past into the ocean of the future, preserv- 
ing with equal fidelity the name of its founder 
and the manners of his age. The Blue-coat 
boys walk about the streets in the costume of 
the sixteenth century, and the little girls of the 
Foundling devour their Sunday dinner in the 
mob caps and aprons which adorned the house- 
wives of London in the days of the early Georges. 





Even such, but far more ancient, is the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. It casts the shadow of the Mid- 
dle Ages far into the level lands of the nineteenth 
century, and dwells among us as a colony of 
the half-forgotten time before Melancthon wrote 
or Luther preached. No wonder M. de Mont- 
alembert was astonished at this marvellous relic 
of the past in the midst of busy England — the 
land of the present and of the future. Such a 
sight is delightful to an antiquary, edifying, if 
mournful, to a Roman Catholic, but not so 
cheering to the statesman, who hopes to find in 
this ancient University the nucleus of an educa- 
tion adapted to all the necessities of modern soci- 
ety. — Times. 





A Crapte ror Basy.—The city of Paris 
presents a most beautiful and ornate cradle to 
the Empress of the French for the expected 
baby. All well and good: still, we prefer a 
cradle of a more primitive material. For in- 
stance, we should like to see in France another 
sort of cradle— namely, the cradle of liberty. 
— Punch. 

[You can’t have Faneuil Hall ! — Liv. Age.] 
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From Thg Eclectic Review. 

Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and 
Phrases, with Examples of their Collo- 
guial Use, and Illustrations from Various 
Authors ; to which are added the Customs 
of the County. By Anne Elizabeth Baker. 
2 vols. London: John Russell Smith; 
and the Author, Northampton. 


Tue eminent naturalist, John Ray, a : 
oneer in many paths, published in 1674 his 
“Collection of North Country Words,’’ 
which were soon followed by the ‘* South and 
East Country Words ’’— these formed the 
first English provincial glossary. A hundred 
and one years passed, and the next noter of 
old words appeared in the person of John 
Collier, who, under the soubriquet of ‘‘ Tim 
Bobbin,”’ published his ‘* View of the Lan- 
cashire Dialect,”’ by way of dialogue between 
‘*Tummus and Meary ;” accompanied by a 
copious glossary of Lancashire words and 
pees, with their derivations. His wan- 
ering and eccentric life afforded him excel- 
lent opportunities for collecting dialectical 
culiarities, of which he diligently availed 
imself; though, from the singular bent of 
his genius, his other endowments are gen- 
erally lost sight of in the originality of his 
character as a humorist. Nevertheless, the 
second place, in order of time, among our 
English glossarists, belongs to John Collier. 
Since that time more than twenty glossa- 
ries for different parts of the kingdom have 
been published; the last is the work now 
before us, and, without undervaluing the 
labors of others, we must say that Miss Ba- 
ker’s contribution to English philology has 
no slight claim toa welcome. The fact, that 
weep only two glossaries of the Midland 
istrict had been published, and one of these 
a very small one, is to be noted. Peculiar 
interest, too, attaches to the common tongue 
of the Midland Counties. Thencesprang our 
literature. Wickliff, Robert Longlande — 
alias Piers Plowman, and Chaucer,* here 
opened the ‘well of English undefiled,’’ 
whence all succeeding generations have 
drawn. Here Shakspeare, too, lived and died 
among the middle class; and truly enough 
has it been said that the Northamptonshire 
or Warwickshire peasant would often prove a 
better elucidator of his obscure passages than 
the book-learned commentator. Very rich 
in such illustrations of the bard’s meaning 
are the volumes before us. More than a hun- 
dred words or phrases employed by Shaks- 
peare, but which have disappeared, or nearly 
80, from our literature, are shown by Miss 
Baker to be in comimon use among the lower 


*Though Chaucer was born in London, yet the dialect 
in which he wrote was identical with that of the Midland 
Counties, as is clearly seen in the numerous quotations 
from his works contained in these volumes. 
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classes in Northamptonshire. These eluci- 
dations of Shakspeare form a marked feature 
of the work, and one of very considerable 
value as well as interest. Take for example : 


‘*Neat. Complete, thorough, finished. Al- 
ways used in a bad sense, as, ‘ He is a neat ras- 
cal.’ This signification has escaped our lexi- 
cographers, but is acknowledged by our early 
dramatists. The Shakspearian commentators 
have misunderstood the meaning of this word. 


‘* © By thy leave, my neat scoundrel.’ 

Ben Jonson. 
‘¢< Stand, rogue, stand; you neat slave, strike,’ 
King Lear, 1. 2. 


**Matep. Confused, bewildered. The old 
woman whom I heard use this word, said, ‘ When 
I get into the street at night, I am so mated I 
hardly know where I be.’ Nares and others 
give mate to confound, stupify, and subdue, 
from mater, French, of the same meaning. I 
have never heard this word in any other sense 
than that of bewildered, which appears to agree 
with the following passages in Shakspeare much 
better than with the import adopted by Nares: 


**© You are all mated, or stark mad.’ 

Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 

*** My mind she has mated, and amazed my 
sight; 

I think” but dare not speak.’—Macbeth, v. 1. 
‘*Patm. The English palm or sallow. Saliz 
caprea. Doubtless, the tree referred to by 
Shakspeare: ‘ Look here, what I found on a 
palm tree.’—As You Like It, 11. 2. Stevens 
remarks, ‘A palm tree in the forest of Arden is 
as much out of place as a lioness in the subse- 
quent scene;’ and Collier, in commenting on 

this observation, suggests that Shakspeare ‘ p 

sibly wrote plane-tree, which may have be 
misread by the transcriber or compositor.’ Both 
the remark and the suggestion might have been 
spared, if these gentlemen had been aware that 
in the counties bordering on the forest of Arden, 
the name of an exotic tree is transferred to an 

indigenous one. 


*‘ Lona-PurPLes. Purple loosestrife. Lith- 
rum salicaria. 
‘«« There with fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daises, and long- 
purples.’—Hamlet, tv. 7. 
*** And gay long-purples, with its tufty spike, 
She’d wade o’er shoes to reach it in the 
dyke.’ 
Clare’s Village Minstrel, Vol. IL., p. 90. 


** Botrer. To cohere, to coagulate. When 
new-fallen snow collects under a horse’s feet, 80 
as to render it difficult for him to proceed with 
safety, it is said to bolter ; or if, in mixing flour 
with milk or other liquids, it forms into lumps, 
the same expression is used. The Shakspearian 
commentators on this word furnish a striking 
instance of the superiority of local over biblio- 
graphical knowledge, in the elucidation of our 
early poets: Warburton, Johnson, and others, 
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ci- consider it to signify stained or sprinkled with | a bed-quilt, as “put the hilling on.’ Hartshorne 
ire blood, as from a dolter or sieve; and Nares, by | defines it, ‘ the cover or binding of a book;’ and ‘ 
dle copying them without comment, may be pre- | observes, were it not for provincial book-binders, 
@; sumed to have adopted their error. Our pro-|the word would be lost. I am not aware that it 
Al. vincialism gives the clear and simple meaning, | is ever so used with us. Wilbraham considers it 
ane and no epithet could be more expressive than peculiar to Lancashire and Cheshire; but in this 
=" “<* The blood-boltered Banquo.’ he is en, for we still retain it in common 
ly The term is still current in Warwickshire, and | )S° Re Obey Cone Chaucer and Gower. 
- is one of the many instances in which the bard we —- pr ttg vs thai ay wg 

' = familiar localisms with singular coverture ’; and ‘hylling of a house, couver- 

ow ture tecte.? For further observations on this 
de ‘¢ Bizzen-BiinD. Purblind. Anglo-Saxon, bi-| word, see Kennett’s Glossary under ‘ helowe- 
ke.’ sen-blind. This word, with some orthograph- | wall,’ and Way’s ‘ Promptorium.’ 

2. ical variations, occurs in most of the vocabu-| <<< Therefore the woman schal have an hilyng 

old _— and = borat Ag! glossaries ; it is}on her head.’—Wicliff, I. Corynth. 1. 

7 always simply defined blind —a mere pleonasm|  «« ‘ 

. +r —whilst we give it a definite import, and in our Your hyllynges with furres of armyne, 

e it rating | derstand try hake. Powdred with gold of hew full fyne. 

= men i must bave been unders y The Squyr of Lowe Degre, v. 839.’ 

.t «*What can your bissen conspectuities gl To this Miss Baker might have added that 

sense out of this character.’—Coriolanus, u. I. | the lace-makers of Northamptonshire still 

agree ott eall the piece of cloth or patchwork with 
much “ apr pst Ace y jana sung by | which they cover the pillow, when it is not 

: young girls while engaged at their lace-pillows. | ; ‘ hill-pillow. 

_ The movement of the bobbins is timed by the welnendrper nai treslema spaees 

modulation of the tune, which excites them to} ‘‘Movaut. Pronounced mote, a moth. A 

- 1, regularity and cheerfulness; and it ifva pleasing | good old word. Anglo-Saxon, mothe, tinea. 

d my picture, in passing through a rural village, to * Mowgte, cloth-wyrme, tinea.’ — Anglo-Latin 

see them, in warm, sunny weather, seated out-| Lexicon, 1440, Harl. MS., 221. ‘ Mought, 

1, Ve 1. side their cottage-doors, or seeking the shade of | that eateth clothes.” — Palsgrave. 

Saliz a neighboring tree, where in cheerful groups |** These wormis, ne these moughtis, ne these 

to by they unite in singing their rude and simple mites, 

ra.’ rhymes. This custom of chanting while work- Upon my parril fret them nevre a dell.’ 

stevens ing at the lace-pillows seems to have prevailed Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 

rden is = aw 8 time, as we see in Twelfth) ««Tresoure ye to you tressouris in hevene; 
subse- Wight, 1. 4: «© Tt is old and plain; ee — ruste ne moughte distroieth, where 

, ; 2 feels 

ing on The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, no ‘tow elven not out. Wiclif, MS., Matt. 

af a And the free maids, that weave their thread 

> Both with bones, **Gixep. A glowing ember, a clear fire with- 
ve beta Do use to chant.’ ”’ ys — A good old word, derived from the 

. ‘ P nglo-Saxon, gled. 
rane Masi words now in use, from earlier writers, a ‘There i ® nice gleed, you may boil the 
. : ilk now without smoking.’ 
i to an ‘Hitt. To cover. ‘Have you hilled the *** And wafris piping hot out of the glede.’ 
child up?’ ‘Hill it up well.’ In accordance Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale. 
Lith- with this is the old proverbial expression, where | «« « 
there is a large family : ‘It takes a deal to hill mane” 4g ee a re 

e make and to fill’; 1. e., to clothe and to feed. Anglo-} 1 the Holy Gost gloweth hote as a glede.’ 

1d Longe Saxon, helan, celare. ‘I hylle, I wrappe or Piere Plownan’s Visteon: 
lappe’; i. e., cowvre. ‘You must hylle you “Hi 1 tien dud Kalen 
tke well nowe a-nyghtes, the wether is colde.’—| |, ota ae ange eigen “ ; a 1791 

Ae ‘he Palsgrave. Wickliff makes frequent use of this ercy's' Reliques, vol. 1. p. 7 (ed. ). 

a tad todo many of our early poets? | We might fil pages with similar examples 

p. 90. © The litil schip was hilid with waves.” |), 0 classes which aro found in our’ v 
+ WVACRIG, AEG., sPaet» VEAE- ese "ree diiteheations: fect Eipteiate das 
’ ' 80 4 * . " 

a oe ** Naked, and hyleden me; syke, and ye vis-|rather of the old form of words still com- 
ny flour ytiden me.’—I0., Matt. xxv. monly used in literature, than of old words 
to jumps, 4: =~ eke the woodes and the greaves fallen into disuse. His peculiar words and 
— on Ailled all with gr “Gowen ta bien —_ of a are ne be ae in _ 

y striki i * |cashire, where he spent much of his ear. 

er bibl ‘All heled with lead, low to the stones.’ Jif, not in the Midland Counties. The 

ion of our Piers Plowman’s Creed. | following is an exemplification of the former 
nd others, “Hitting. A covering, generally applied to | remark : 
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*¢ Yar, or Yate. Gate. 
*** And after this he to the yates wente.’ 
Chaucer, Troil and Cres. 
*¢<J'o openen and undo the hye yates of hevene.’ 
Piers Plowman. 
** ‘Sperre the yate fast for fear of fraud.’ 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. May.’’ 


The volumes contain upwards of 5,000 
words and phrases; more, we believe, than 
have appeared in any other glossary ; above 
2,000 of these have not been included in any 

revious publication of the kind. Miss 

Baker seems to have had unusual facilities 
for making such a compilation. As the com- 

nion of her late highly endowed and 
amented brother, in his re ex- 
cursions through the county during the pro- 
gress of his history, she was brought into 
contact with every grade of society, from the 
peer to the peasant, and availed herself of 
the opportunities thus afforded for securing 
exact information. The glossarist has gone 
into the carpenter’s work-shop or to the 
blacksmith’s hog for their technicalities, — 
to the country market, to glean from all 
parts of the county the quaint phrases and 
customs that obtained in many secluded 
works. The woodman of Wittlebury Forest 
(now, alas! disforested), the cottager in her 
home, the laborer in the field or by the road- 
side, have all been laid under contribution. 
From such sources it is not surprising that 
during the best part of a life-time, a large 
number of words, hitherto unnoted, have 
been obtained. It was a labor of love, pur- 
sued with a pains-taking enthusiasm that 
ensured success. In no point is that success 
so marked as in the perspicuity of the defini- 
tions. Miss Baker was evidently of Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion, who, when some one re- 
marked that lexicographers must of necessity 
be plagiarists, or at least copy from those 
who went before them, adding, ‘“‘ You, Mr. 
Johnson, have a great many words that 
otiers have had,’’ replied quickly, ‘The 
business of the lexicographers it not to make 
words but definitions.’’ In the definition 
of technical words, the glossary before us is, 
we should say, unequalled. In most dic- 
tionaries the explanation given of such words 
is m An instance taken at random 
will suffice to show this peculiar excellence. 

Bax is a word of several meanings, some 
of which, being in general use, are given in 
the dictionaries. Miss Baker gives all the 
significations current in Northamptonshire, 
— others, one thus defined by Johnson 
himself : 


**Barxe. A great beam used in building.” 
Our author has it : 
**Barx. 1. A large beam in a roof, which 
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unites with, and supports the rafters; made of 
the bole of a tree chopped square. Small trees, 
when felled, and before they are hewn, are called 
balks. Anglo-Saxon, balc, trabs. Ort. Voc. 
* Trabes, a beame or a balke of a hous.’ 


** « He can well in mine eye sene a stalke, 
But in his own he cannot sene a balke.’ 
Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale. 


«With ~ owen hand then made he ladders 
three, 
To climben by the ranges and the stalkes 
Unto the tubbes honging in the balkes.’ ’’ 
Ibid. 


This close accuracy of definition is in- 
variable. For another instance take the 
following : 


‘*Ranp. A joint, or rather a piece of beef, 
cut from between the brisket and the ribs. 
Forby and Holloway give the word for a joint of 
@eef, but do not define it specifically. Nares, 
Moore, and Halliwell copy Kersey’s definition, 
*A long fleshy piece cut between the flank and 
the buttock.’ Palsgrave has ‘ Rande of befe, 
giste de beuf.’ Beaumont and Fletcher supply 
an illustration of this term in the ‘ Wild Goose 
Chase,’ v.2: ‘ They came with chopping-knives 
to cut me into [rands] rounds and sirloins, and 
so powder me.’ Fletcher, one of our native 
worthies, probably adopted this word from its 
local use; but his editor, Whalley, also a native 
of this county, was ignorant of it, or he would 
not have substituted round for rand in the pas- 
sage quoted, and have appended the following 
note to it: *‘ As we can annex no meaning to the 
word rands in this passage, we have inserted 
rounds. Around of beef is almost as common 
a phrase as a sirloin.’ ’’ 


Popular rhymes and old adages find an 
appropriate place in these es. For an 
example of the latter, the reader is presented 
with the following : 


** MrttER’s-Eyr. ‘ You’ve put the miller’s 
eye out.’ A general phrase when any liquid is 
too much diluted with an excess of water; most 
frequently applied to weak tea, or any spiritu- 
ous mixture; also to an exuberance of milk in 
making a pudding. This peculiar phrase has 
no reference to the eye of a miller, but probably 
to that part of the machinery of ‘a mill termed 
the mill-eye, which is the aperture in the upper 
revolving stone, beneath the hopper, through 
which the corn to be ground. If, through 
the inattention of the miller, the grain flows 
too freely into the hopper, and thence fills the 
eye or aperture of the revolving stone, and 
brings the machine to a stand, the mill-eye is 
stopped or put out; and hence the metaphorical 
use of the expression in our adage. The Scotch, 
according to Jamieson, have ‘ Drown the miller,’ 
with a correspondent meaning.” 


The local names of plants and animals, 
and anecdotes of their habits, with occa- 
sional geological notices, form another fea- 





ture of the work. 











*¢Sorprer. Another local name for the field- 
poppy. Papaver rheas, see Buinp-Eyes. A 
name, I presume, common to the Midland dis- 
trict, as Cowper, in one of his poems, calls 
poppies ‘ the soldiers of the field.’ 


6*WATLING-STREET TuistLE. The Eryngium 
campestre. A name which it receives from the 
Watling-Street being its only known habitat; 
though a very rare plant in this kingdom, it is 
common in Normandy. 


*¢ Hoa-mouse. The shrew-mouse, or little 
snouted mouse. Musaraneus (Linn.). Thename 
has obviously been suggested from its long nose, 
like a pig’s. It is superstitiously looked upon 
with disgust, probably from the erroneous idea 
that its bite is venomous. Called also Harpy- 
mousE. The laborers on the soil are often close 
observers of the instinct of animals, and they 
consider this ‘little mouse prognosticates in which 
quarter of the heavens the wind will prevail 
during the winter, by making the aperture of 
its nest in a contrary direction. 


** Hickte, Icwett. The woodpecker. Picus 
viridis (Linn.). This appellation is traceable 
to the Anglo-Saxon hicyan, to try, to search 
thoroughly; alluding to the habits of this bird, 
which searches for its food (according to the 
popular song) by ‘tapping the hollow beech- 
tree,’ to discover the unsound part, in order to 
thrust in its singularly formed tongue to pro- 
cure its food. 


**Coswes. The spotted fly-catcher. Mus- 
cicapa Grisola (Linn.). This bird feeds on 
flies, and builds its nest almost entirely of cob- 
webs when it can obtain them; hence the name. 


‘© Sotprer-BaNnpy. The* stickle-back. See 
Jack SHarpuina. This little fish, at certain 
seasons of the year, and in particular brooks, 
becomes of a brilliant crimson, purple, and green 
color, which has probably originated the name 
with children. It is also called SransTICKLE, 
which see. 


‘*SransticKiE. A small fish. The Gasteros- 
teus aculceatus (Linn.). Its name is obviously 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon sian, stone, and 
sticel, a prick, a sting, from its habit of fre- 
quenting rivulets and small streams with pebbly 
bottoms, against which it is protected by having 
its body underneath covered by a bony process, 
set with sharp spines.”’ 


The philologist will find in this work an 
important addition to his stores. It has 
often occurred to us, as a matter of surprise, 
that a society has never been formed similar 
to the Botanical Society of London, open to 
any one, by which observers of dialectical 
peculiarities in different counties might con- 
tribute to a common collection of the varie- 
ties of our language. A tabular view might 
then be drawn up, showing in which county 
each word prevailed, its root, and the cognate 
word in the different branches of the t 
northern family. How often isa good Lan- 
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cashire word, for instance, traced, with but 
slight variation, through the Anglo-Saxon, 
high or low Dutch, Celtic, or may be Danish 
or Icelandic, sometimes up to the very tongue 
of Ulphilas, our northern Cadmus, himeelf. 
To the merest tyro in the study there is a 
charm in hunting out the origin of those 
peculiar words, which so often occur, stand- 
ing out from all of similar import, appa- 
rently unrelated to any. We may trace ted, 
to spread hay abroad in making, up from the 
quiet meadows of the Midland district 
to the bleak hills and narrow valleys of Lan- 
cashire, and then find out it was left by the 
old Britons, as they were swept into the 
mountain fastnesses by the Roman or Saxon. 
The Welsh having ¢e, that which spreads, 
ted, distended ; tedu, spread out. Canting, 
the peculiar term for setting anything on its 
edge, is of the same parentage. Cant, in 
Welsh, and kant also in Danish, signifyin; 
edge. Clump, the common word for a rou 
= of wood, as used for firing, is in the 
celandic klumb; Swedish, klump ; Danish, 
klomp. 
To the general reader also there is much 
in these volumes that is attractive. Old cus- 
toms, festivals, and games are described with 
graphic accuracy ; nor are the quaint words 
themselves, which form the staple of the 
work, without their interest. It is some- 
thing in these days of hurried activity and 
rapid change, which invest the past witha 
charm which perhaps it did not possess when 
it was the present, to feel that we are not so 
far removed from the old life but that we 
may go into our cottages and talk with the 
old women, who still, in Wickliff’s vernac- 
ular, will bid their children Ad// up their 
work, like good wenches, and go and az their 
father tocomein. It is pleasant to feel that 
tokens of 


*¢ The blood whence we are sprung ”” 


will remain in England’s tongue to the end, 
perchance, of time. 

We must not omit to remark in the North- 
amptonshire Glossary, the identical word for 
which we are told Sir Walter Scott once gave 
half-a-crown to a laborer who had used it in 
hishearing. It was a substantial reward for 
& new word. : 


*¢ Wem or WHemBLe. To cover anything by 
turning some vessel over it; probably a contrac- 
tion of overwhelm. ‘Whelm that dish over 
them currants.’ A woman at Peterborough had 
seven children so small, that she said she could 
‘whelm ’em all under a skip.’ Anglo-Saxon, 
ahwytfan, hweatfian, to cover over, to over- 
whelm. Palsgrave says, ‘ whelme a hollowe 
thyng over another thyng.’ ‘ Whelme a platter 
upon it, to save it from the flyes.’ There are 
various forms of this word in other districts.’” 
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Whemmel was, we believe, the form in 
which it greeted Sir Walter. 

‘There is scarcely room to find fault with a 
book which is so exactly what it professes to 
be, and, withal, so rich in its offerings. We 
should, however, have liked a careful sifting 
of the corruptions, which are somewhat too 
freely given, that only those which are 
archaic might have been retained. The er- 
rors in the orthography of the scientific 
names of plants and animals indicate a want 
of care in revising the printer’s blunders, 
that surprises us, considering the extreme 
accuracy which marks the definitions and 
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descriptions. But these are slight faults, 
which we trust the demand for the work will 
enable the authoress ere long to correct. 
She may, to quote her own motto : 


‘© Twine 
The hope to be remembered in her line 
With her land’s language.”’ 


The Northamptonshire Glossary will take 
its place among the very best glossaries of 
our language ; its excellence constrains us to 
say, Miss 
done it. 





Wurre Parer Insuriovs To Sieur. — It has, 
no doubt, occurred to many of your readers, 
that the glaring white paper upon which our 
books are printed in the present day, is any- 
thing but agreeable to the sight; and I should 
say, judging by my own experience, it is often 
injurious. It is a great relief to me, when I 
have waded through the pages of a modern oc- 
tavo, to take up some goodly volume of old, and 
rest the eyes upon its dun-colored paper — its 
bold large type, fresh and black, as if just is- 
sued from the press —its ample margin, with 
the friendly side-notes to help the reader in his 
pilgrimage —and many other excellencies, which 
are discarded in the present refined age of liter- 
ature. In the Letters of Eminent Persons, 
published from the originals in the Bodleian 
Library and Ashmolean Museum, I find a com- 
munication from Dr. Lancaster (Provost of 
Queen’s College) to Dr. Charlette, in 1714; in 
which brown (tinted) paper is recommended as 
being less prejudicial to the eyes than white : 


‘* Pray, Sir, will you do so much as send to 
Sir Wilkinson of Queen’s, and let your ser- 
vant tell him Mr. Basket will send down his 
paper on Monday for Aristotle’s Ethies. Tho’ 
I can tell him that the brownish paper he re- 
turns is the better paper to print upon. All my 
Paris editions are on paper of the same dunny 
color, and those editions (for that reason for 
one) excel all other. I never heard English 
printing blamed so much for anything as the 
paper’s being too white. But as for Mr. Wil- 
kinson, I suppose he has promised his subscri- 
bers very white paper, and they must have it. 
Master, I have found by experience, that eyes 
are very good things, and yet I will not say that 
I found it out first; for they say that old Friar 
Bacon “knew it, and even some antediluvians 
lived long enough to have discovered it. Vow 
brown paper preserves the eye better than white, 
and for that reason the wise Chinese write on 





brown. So the Egyptians. So Aldus and Ste. 
vens (Stephens) printed; and on such paper, or 
velom, are old MSS. written. Savile published 
his Chrysostom, with a silver letter on brown 
paper. And when authors and readers agree 
to be wise, we shall avoid printing on a glar- 
ing white paper.”’ 

I am certain that many persons will coincide 
with the strong opinion expressed on this sub- 
ject by the worthy Provost of Queen’s College, 
and that ‘*eyes are good things ’’ which it is 
well to preserve. W. J. 
— Notes and Queries. 





HEAVEN IN THE Sense or Canopy. — Was the 
word heaven at any time used to express ‘a 
canopy ’’? as, in the German at the present day, 
Thron-himmel, literally, ‘‘ 2 throne-heaven,’”’ 
means the canopy over a throne. 

Dr. Johnson, in Lives of the Poets, whilst 
criticizing Cowley, says, ‘‘ he offends by exag- 
geration as much as by diminution,’’ and gives 
the following instance : 


“The king was placed alone, and o'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread.” 


To a person conversant with German, there is 
some difficulty in seeing at a glance what exag- 
geration is contained in these lines; and should 
the word heaven have been used at any time in 
England in the sense I have suggested, Cowley 
will be freed, in this instance at least, from the 
accusation. — Votes and Queries. 





In the new edition of the Select Works of 
Dr. Chalmers, edited by his son-in-law, Dr. 
Hanna, volume sixth contains the first volume 
of the Institutes of Theology (Constable & Co.), 
being the outlines of his theological lectures in 
the University of Edinburgh. — Literary Ga- 
zette. 
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Travels in Europe.and the East. By Samuel 
Irenseus Prime. 2 vols. With Engrav- 
ings. Low, Son and Co. 


We have been much pleased with this book 
of travels. Mr. Prime spent a year in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
In the record of travels on this well-beaten 
route not much novelty is to be expected, but 
the observations of an intelligent and gener- 
ally right-thinking and generous American 
are worthy of attention. Mr. Prime may be 
considered as an average specimen of the bet- 
ter class of the citizens of the United States, 
shrewd, observant, liberal, and energetic, with 
a due share of the prejudices and peculiarities 
of the people of ‘‘ the greatest country in the 
world.’ He had three travelling companions, 
one of whom died in Florence. Many friends 
the travellers made during their wanderings, 
and, being apparently well furnished with let- 
ters of introduction, they met with many of 
the notable people of the old world, as well 
as visited all its more remarkable and cele- 
brated scenes. In Great Britain the usual 
objects of interest to strangers, and Ameri- 
cans especially, were inspected, and the usual 
style of description and comment appears in 
the notes on London, Oxford, Blenheim, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Chatsworth, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and other places visited. At Sheffield 
the travellers had an interview with James 
Montgomery, in this case without any intro- 
duction, except the curiosity of strangers, and 
the sympathy of admirers of his poetry : 


‘On reaching Sheffield, and stepping from 


the cars, I asked the first cab-driver who- 


came in sight, if he knew where James 
Montgomery resided. 

“¢Q ay, the poet you mean,’ he said; 
‘sure I dt: he lives on the Mount.’ He 
was our man, and we did not lose a moment 
in taking possession of his carriage. Sheffield 
is a smoky, dingy manufacturing town. 
The evidences of the poverty and degradation 
of the lowest stratum of an English city were 
to be seen in the streets through which we 
passed, as we wound along up a hill for 
a 4 three miles. But as we went up we 
found elegant residences, with all the show 
of wealth and refinement, in gardens and 
architecture, such as we look for in a town 
where labor is cheap, and profits to capital- 
istsenormous. How the poor live in Britain 
is a problem more mysterious to me than it 





was when I came among them. But we are 
looking for a poet. 

‘6On the summit of the hill, in a fine 
house, commanding a splendid prospect of 
city, and green fields, and forest —such a 

rospect as a poet in full communion with 
is fellow-men would love to look on, we 
found the name of James Montgomery on 
the door. We had heard that the venerable 
wy was now 80 advanced in life, and so 
eeble in health, that he was not willing to 
see company, and it was with many misgiv- 
ings that I stood at his door and asked the 
servant if he wasin. Learning that he was 
at home, I handed her my card, and bade 
her say that three gentlemen from America 
would be glad to pay their respects to Mr. 
Montgomery. Before I had finished my 
message, he stepped from his library into 
the hall, and received me with a greeting 
that went to my heart. ‘You do me too 
much honor,’ he said. ‘ Come in, and your 
friends.’ He led us all into his study, and 
insisted on our sitting down. 

‘*T said to him, ‘ You were known, sir, in 
America, and loved, before we were born.’ 

‘He replied, ‘I thank you. It is grate- 
ful to n.e to know that anything that I have 
ever written has been a pleasure to others. 
Your country has published many beautiful 
editions of my poems, and I am grateful for 
their favorable regard.’ 

‘* He spoke with some hesitation, and ap- 
peared feeble, though far less so than I had 
expected. A small thin man, ‘about my 
size,’ and slightly stooping, with a bright 
eye and sharp face, he would not have ap- 
peared to me, had I met him in the street, 
as the man to write the ‘ World before the 
Flood,’ or the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland.’ 
‘Few men,’ I said to him, ‘ have lived, as 
you have, to hear the verdict of posterity.’ 

‘¢¢ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ I have survived nearly 
all my contemporaries.’ 

«¢¢ And you have survived the attacks of 
the ‘ Edinburg Review,’ which predicted you 
would not live at all.’ 

‘‘The old man laughed gayly at this 
reminiscence of a slashing review forty years 
ago, and said, ‘ The Review was young then, 
and they thought they must kill some one in 
every number; and they sought to make a 
victim of me, but I lived through it. Those 
were early trials, and I had others ; but trials 
are good for us, and they will soon be over.’ 

‘¢¢ May I ask how old you are now, sir?’ 

‘“«<] shall be eighty-two years old on the 
fourth day of November next.’ 

“fg coal not refrain from telling him that 
the 4th of November is my birthday also ; 
and ‘ How old will you be, sir?’ he added. 
I was not unwilling to find another coinci- 
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dence in the fact that I should be then just 
one half of hisage. And this led toa relig- 
ious conversation, in which he spoke of that 

aceful, but trembling hope he had, that 
he should soon enter upon the promised rest. 
His om quiyered, his voice broke, and big 
tears dropped from his eyes, as he spoke of 
his unworthiness to be accepted, but of his 
trust in the Saviour, whose grace is sufficien 
for the chief of sinners. We rose to tak 
leave, and as we shook hands in silence, Mr. 
Hill repeated one of the poet’s own stanzas 
from the ‘ The Grave : ’ 


* There is a calm for those that weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found; ’ 


and he had strength to say, ‘I hope we shall 
meet in heaven ;’ and, following us to the 
door, bade us an affectionate farewell.” 


At Liverpool Dr. Raffles was visited, and 
an account is given of kis magnificent collec- 
tion of autcgraphs. Dr. Raffles, son of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, formerly the governor of 
Java, has for half a century been the pastor 
of a Congregational Church in Liverpool. 
‘* Tie received me,” says Mr. Prime, — 


‘‘ With great cordiality, and made many 
inquiries after his numerous friends in Amer- 
ica, the most of whom were my friends also, 
and of whom it was a pleasure tc speak. 
The doctor kas amused himself for a life- 
time in the collection of autographs and 
curiosities relating to distinguished, and, 
especially, literary men. In handsomely 
bound and neatly arranged volumes, he has 
more than fifteen thousand original ietters 
from men and women of illustrious name, 
including reer sovereign of England from 
Henry VII. down to a beautiful private 
letter from Queen Victoria: Archbishop 
Cranmer, and all the prelates, whose sign- 
manual one would ask to see; John Calvin 
and Martin Luther, and other Reformers, 
and a host of great names in church and 
state, which it would be vain to attempt to 
repeat. But to an American visitor he ex- 
hibits a book of deeper interest than any of 
these. Ina beautiful box he has inclosed a 
volume, elegantly bound in Turkey morocco 
and gilt, containing an original letter from 
each one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
American Independence, and each one of the 
successive Presidents of the United States. 
These are illustrated also with engraved por- 
traits of most of them, making a collection 
of intense interest to every Anterican. To 
find such a collection as this in England — 
and I think it must be the only one extant, 
unless our friend, Dr. Sprague, has the other 


—was peculiarly grateful, as a silent but 
expressive tribute to the founders and fathers 
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of the young Republic, paid by a loyal sub- 
ject anda warm admirer of England’s Queen. 
‘« Dr. Raffles showed me also the identical 
table on which Lord Byron wrote ‘ Childe 
Harold’ and other poems; and the doctor 
has put it toa better use in writing many a 
good sermon on it. The table shuts up so as 
to be conveniently stowed away in a car- 
riage, and was Byron’s travelling secretary 
while he was in Italy. Here, too, I saw the 
original of Montgomery’s ‘ Pelican Island,’ 
the first edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and many curious preservations of this sort 
sacred in the eyes of literature.”’ 


One other extract we give, relating to the 
distinguished personages met with at Florence, 
Americans as well-as English : 


‘‘T found delightful circles here, not of 
travellers only, but of residents, from our 
own country, from Engiand, and other lands, 
enjoying the fine climate, the beautiful Val 
d’Arno, and all the rich associations cluster- 
ing around this ancient and remarkable city. 
Mr. Browning the poet, and Mrs. Brownin 
(Miss Barrett that was), reside here, both o 
them charming persons—his is a warm, 
genial spirit, gushing over in his free and 
familiar conversation. She is: intellectual, 
spiritual, one whom you recognize as holding 
communion with the unseen. I was greatly 

leased with both of them. Count and 

ountess Cotrill are also English, and per- 
sons of high cultivation great accom- 
plishments. He has a handsome collection 
of paintings, and is himself an amateur in 
the art. I had also the honor, and [I felt it 
to be no small honor, to meet several times 
in society, and at her own house, Mrs. Som- 
erville, whose scientific works have justly 
made her the most distinguished woman of 
her age. Her bust is placed by the side of 
that of Sir Isaac Newton at the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. Now, when she is more 
than seventy years of age, she is et | 
a work in pure mathematics. She conve 
with great familiarity on the progress of 
science and literature in America, and the 
inquiries she made respecting our govern- 
ment, showed me that she had a more cor- 
rect understanding of the genius of our in- 
stitutions than many statesmen of England 
have. She also sought ‘information of Mor- 
monism, of internal improvements and pop- 
ular elections, and in all her conversation 
exhibited the highest respect for the young 
republic. I felt the profoundest regard for 
this eminent woman, and was proud to have 
made her acquintance. I cannot say this, 
or anything like it, of Mrs. Trollope — the 
Mrs. Trollope who once travelled in Ameri- 
ca, and now resides herein easy circumstances, 
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jeg | on the earnings of her miserable pen. | 
She has published a hundred novels, and is 
now making more: they are read eagerly in | 
England, and bring her a handsome in- 
come.’ 


A chapter is devoted to the American 
sculptor, Hiram Powers : 


‘¢ The most remarkable work in the studio 
is the man himself. At the age of fifteen he 
was an emigrant from Vermont, his native 
State, to Ohio, and there, at the age of 
twenty-six, he made his first bust, a head in 
wax. It gives little promise of what has 
since appeared. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Powers went to Washington, and, while pur- 
suing his labors as a sculptor, he enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr. Preston, of the Senate, 
whose brother sent Mr. Powers to Italy. 
Here he has been at work sixteen years. * 
* * Now he is less than fifty years of age ; 
and when he was many years younger than 
he is, the greatest of modern sculptors, Thor- 
waldsen, paid him homage. He is destined 
to inaugurate a new era in sculpture, and 
leave a name to posterity as the founder of a 
school which will attract the admiration, 
and finally secure the approving verdict, of 
the successive ages of the Christian world. 
Yet, great as this man is, his greatest beauty 
of character is his ‘ meek simplicity.’ ”’ 





After describing some of his statues, espe- 
cially the America, Washington, for the State 
of Louisiana, California, and busts of Jackson, 
Adams, Webster, Calhoun, and other states- 
men, a notice is given of Powers’ latest, and, 
according te the author, his greatest work : 


‘‘ The masterpiece of Powers, and the one 
that is to inaugurate a new dispensation in 
the world of art, is La Penserosa, a female 
figure nearly six feet high, of full propor- 
tions, modestly draped, walking out at even- 
tide, with a solemn, meditative air, a slow 
and dignified step, her head turned upward 
as she gazes with her large, thoughtful eye 
into heaven. One hand with her forefinger 
supports the chin, and in the other she 
carries the richly-embroidered train of robe 
hanging from the right hand in front, and as 
it falls gracefully to the ground it supports 





the marble with its massive folds. The 
drapery is a beautiful robe with a girdle at 


the waist, and covering the figure: a portion 
of the left leg and foot is visible ; the arms 
are nude; a thin veil is thrown over the 
shoulders ; the hair is simply arranged, and 
drawn back so as to expose the temples, and 
ive the finest possible expression to the whole 
ay A holy beauty shines in every limb, 
and sheds a halo over her face: she is hold- 
ing ‘converse with the skies,’ and her eye 
and brow betray a sanctified intellect, giving 
the highest lustre to those personal charms 
which are wrought up to the last degree o. 
loveliness of form and feature. 
‘* Milton’s ‘ Il Penseroso’ suggests the sub- 
ject, in the following lines : 


** Come pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble.’’ 


‘¢ More than this idea has been marbleized 
by the artist. He has made a poem more ex- 
pressive of the poet’s thought than the words 
quoted, and one is compelled to feel that the 
statue, as it stands, is worthy of a higher 
destiny than to illustrate the words. of Mil- 
ton. 

‘¢ Other American artists are in Florence, 
whose works have already made for them a 
name, or will give them fame one day. Mr. 
Hart takes high rank as a sculptor. Mr. 
Kellogg has a reputation in Europe as well as 
in his own country. Mr. Gould, Mr. Read, 
Mr. Robinson, and others, are working their 
way nobly onward and upward. They will 
be great men one day.” 


We have preferred giving extracts relating 
to people met with, to those merely descrip- 
tive of scenery or manners, as the places are 
all familiar to Englishmen, from innumerable 
books of travel. But by Americans the 
greater part of the work will be read with 
interest. There are about fifty engravings 
illustrative of the places described in the work. 





‘© You’vE ALL HEARD OF PAUL JONES, HAVE 
You NoT? HAVE you Not?’’—In Mr. George 
Ferquhar Graham’s collection of the Songs of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1853), vol. 1. p. 29, he 
states that the ballad on the celebrated pirate, 
Paul Jenes, beginning as above, is sung to the 


air of ‘‘ My love’s in Germany.”? Can any of 
your readers furnish the words of the first- 
named ballad, which is apparently a popular 
song in some parts of Scotland? — oles and 
Queries. 
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THE DEPARTING VESSEL. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


A Bark was gliding through our bay, with ban- 
ners on the breeze, 

And music from the crowded deck rang o’er the 
rippling seas; 

There was no cloud in all the sky, no mist upon 
the shore, 

And yet a moisture filled my eyes—a voice 
cried : ** Nevermore ! ”’ 

A voice cried: ‘* Nevermore, perhaps, shall 
some on board that ship, 

Who leave a land of love in search of wealth far 
o’er the deep, 

Return to dear and kindred hearts, that now 
are sore and sad, 

Though all unselfishly they show a visage calm 
or glad.”’ 

Youth leaves us with a laughing lip, for hope is 
at its core, 

And shows successful enterprise upon a glitter- 
ing shore; 

But age upon the voyager looks sadly, for it sees 

The grave, that barreth meeting here beneath 
ancestral trees ! 

O Mother ! take thy last fond look — thy poverty 
to-day 

Shall have one mouth the less to feed, since he 
hath gone away ! 

O Mother! cherish yet a hope that Time for 
thee and him 

May bring a welcoming embrace, though now 
thine eyes are dim ! 


O Son ! the mother’s tears that bathe thy cheeks 
are holy, they 

Should purify thy heart from ill—then keep 
them wet for aye 

Within thy memory, there to speak of her whose 
earnest prayers 

May watch and hover o’er thy path ’midst man- 
ifold despairs ! 


The music from that gallant bark, as slowly it 
recedes 


Grows fainter at each onward sweep across the 
briny meads; 

I cannot now discern the tune whose gay and 
sparkling tones 

Seem strangely mixed with sea-birds’ cries and 
rising ocean’s moans, 


And as the distant sounds in bursts of song fall 
on my ear, 
Before my wakeful fancy vivid memories ap- 


pear; 

The dying echoes rouse a troop of phantoms at 
each strain, 

And swarms of thoughts, like bees from hives, 
float upwards from my brain ! 

I see the shapes of forms beloved flit past me, 
though I know 

That they no longer move in life through life’s 
long walks of woe; 

I hear the voices of dear friends, who never 
more to me 

Can speak those accents that gave life a pleasure 
sweet to see! 
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The music’s last faint cadence, as it comes upon 
the wind, 

Like a dying bird that leaves the sea its grave 
ashore to find, 

Fills all my thoughts with sadness deep, which 
makes me seem to be 

Left lonely and unloved by all who sought or 
cherished me ! 

Thus age and sickness summon up dark images, 
that lend 

A morbid coloring to scenes where brightest 
beauties blend; 

No marvel that the solitary wanderer here below 

Hears many « dirge that none else hears, sees 
many & secret woe ! 

Hopes, wishes, aims, belong to youth —with 
youth and health they flee, 

As fleeteth with yon fleeting ‘ie the music o’er 
the sea ; 

In youth we wish and hope — but ah! when 
age doth o’er us fall, 

And care attends our stumbling steps, we fear 
to wish at all! 

— Chambers’ Journal, 





THE SHADOW. 
VERSES FOR MUSIC. 


Wir# lofty song we love to cheer 
The hearts of daring men; 

Applauded thus, they gladly hear 
The trumpet’s call again. 

But now we sing of holy deeds 
Devoted to the brave, 

Where she, who stems the wound that bleeds, 
A hero’s life may save; 

And heroes saved exulting tell 
How well her voice they knew; 

How sorrow near it could not dwell, 
But spread its wings and flew. — 


Neglected, dying in despair, 
hey lay till woman came 

To soothe them with her gentle care, 
And feed life’s flickering flame. 

When wounded sore, on fever’s rack, 
Or cast away as slain, 

She called their fluttering spirits back 
And gave them strength again. 

Her cheering voice, her smiling face, 
All suffering could dispel; 

With grateful lips.they kissed the place 
On which her shadow fell. 


When words of wrath avn rung, 
She moved with pitying 

Her presence stilled th the vildest tongue, 
And holy grew the place. 

They knew that they were cared for then, 
Their eyes forgot their tears; 

In dreamy sleep they lost their pain, 
And thought of early years — 

Of early years, when all was fair, 
Of faces sweet and pale. 

They woke — the angel bending there 
Was — Florence Nightingale ! 


Francis Bennoca. 
— Illustrated News. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
THE TALE OF TELEPHRON. 


aes mt you secret, black, and midnight 


What is’t you do? 

A deed without a name.’’ 

Tus enlightened age in which we live, ac- 
cepting with awe-struck admiration table- 
turning, spirit-rapping, and all the wonders 
of Mesmer, yet, with a somewhat capricious 
discrimination, rejects the sorcery and witch- 
craft of classical and medizval times. So 
far, indeed, as magical acts can be “‘ explained 
on philosophical principles,” and ‘ referred 
to mysterious influences that are latent in our 
nature,”’ they are subjects of respectful inves- 
tigation ; but as for our ancestors’ belief in 
extraordinary gifts derived from compacts 
with the powers below, we believe it now 
finds its last refuge in the love-distracted 
minds of the cook and the housemaid. Still, 
though faith in these and similar figments is 
extinct, there yet lurks in every breast what, 
for want of a better term, we may call a 
quasi faith, which serves the purposes of the 
romance writer almost as well as a real one. 
We all know that, by the exercise of a little 
prudence and common sense, the heir of Ra- 
venswood and his affianced bride might have 
averted the fate that loomed over them, and 
stultified spectres and prophecies ; but for a 
season we ignore this prosaic truth, and trace, 
with ever-new attention, the steps of that ill- 
starred couple to what we are willing to 
admit is an inevitable doom. This inconsis- 
tency Dr. Johnson has attempted to explain 
with that dogmatism of antithesis that was 
his wont. Speaking of a belief in appari- 
tions, he says, “‘Some who deny it with 
their tongues confess it by their fears.” 
This argument, such as it is, holds of eourse 
equally of dreams, omens, and periapts, and 
the whole noxious train ; but, pace tanii viri, 
we call it anything but a fair one: it may be 
conceded, that, when body and mind are 
weakened and shaken by either sickness or 
watching, any casual sight or sound will 
awaken superstitious terrors to which, in 
happier moments, the mind rises superior. 
Tn such cases as these a momentary impres- 
sion is made upon the nerves, or even, per- 
haps, upon the imagination ; but it cannot 
be contended that the understanding is con- 
vinced. The true opinion of a man, on any 
subject, is that which he entertains when in 





his best state of both body and mind, when 
the former is least enervated by disease, and 
the latter least clouded by the delusions of 
passion. A benevolent man does not cease 
to be so because, in a moment of dejection, he 
despairs of humanity ; nor does a fond hus- 
band at once become a jealous monster 
(though too apt to be termed so), because, 
in doubtful circumstances, a suspicion flash 
across his harassed mind derogatery to his 
spouse’s honor. In the same way a disbe- 
liever in ghosts need not shrink from assert- 
ing his disbelief, because an owl rustling in 
the chimney, or a chance combination of dra- 
pery, may, at some unlucky moment, have 
chased the native color from his cheeks. 

On the whole we conclude that, rather 
than accept the explanation of the wise man 
of Bolt-court, we would leave the puzzling 
topic without any explanation at all. But, 
if an explanation be insisted on, that we offer 
is this: the present time is well enough, and 
perhaps two centuries “hence will be looked 
back to as a golden age; still, we who live 
in it cannot help at odd moments getting a 
little tired of its railroads and its telegraphs, 
its income-tax and potichomanie, its ** crown- 
er’s quests’? and Times newspaper. The 
monotony of our daily labor (whatever it may 
be), with its trivial details, utterly unsuited 
to the exalted genius with which so many of 
us are endowed, worries, teases, and bores 
us ; in our hours of relaxation, then, we seek 
an ideal world, as far removed as possible 
from that in which we live, and would gladly, 
if we could, pass the flaming bounds of space : 
thus it is that what is incredible, at once 
gains our attention ; what is utterly impos- 
sible, our admiration and applause. In how 
many forms this feeling is now displaying 
itself, we have no space to inquire, and the 
reader can without difficulty think of instanees 
for himself. 

But, whatever may be the cause, the fact 
is beyond question, that ghosts, goblins, and 
demons now find favor with the public little 
less than in the times of unhesitating faith ; 
and this must be our apology for raking up 
from that now almost forgotten repertory of 
this sort of lore — the Golden Ass of Apuleius 
—a specimen of the kind. This book, de- 
lightful as it is in its narrative and its episodes, 
is written in language which for impurity of 
diction and affectation of expression is per- 
haps the most execrable which ever issued 
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from the pen of man, and hence the unmer- 
ited neglect which has now succeeded to the 
world-wide circulation this tale once enjoyed. 
In the extract we make, we assume to our- 
selves a license without limit in omitting, con- 
tracting, and expanding; our theory being 
that fidelity to an original is indeed of little 
value, if the result of observing it be that 
original and copy remain equally unknown. 
The tale we proceed to extract is introduced 
in the main narrative in the following man- 
ner: — The hero of the work, a young gen- 
tleman of Corinth, by name Lucius, is on a 
visit at Ilypata, in Thessaly, and is dining at 
the table of a lady of rank, named Byrrhena, 
around which are assembled all the rank and 
fashion of the place. The more substantial 
part of the entertainment being ended, and 
drinking ‘‘ set serious in,’ the lady of the 
house, as politeness requires, attempts to en- 
gage the young stranger in conversation, and, 
enumerating the divers points on which the 
good people of Hypata pride themselves, con- 
cludes by asking what he thinks of their 
poor town. The guest makes a suitable reply 
—he has never enjoyed himself so much in 
his life as during his stay in their most de- 
lightful of cities; one point, indeed, he is 
uneasy about, the terrible tales he has heard 
of their witches, who, he is told, go so far as 
even to carry off dead men’s limbs from the 
funeral piles. We may, in passing, remark 
that, so far from this statement being liter- 
ally true, there is nothing the young rogue 
has such a hankering after as an encounter 
with some of these same wise women he 
affects so much to dread. The scene which 
now ensues shows that, among the divers 
merits to which the good town of Hypata 
could lay claim, good breeding had no place.* 
No sooner is the word ‘‘ witches”’ out of 
Lucius’ mouth than a guest significantly re- 
marks, that some of the company have good 
reason to know that the hags of Thessaly, so 
far from contenting themselves with attacking 


* Ilowever many subjects of pride fall to the share of 
honest Britons, they certainly do not, compared with other 
modern nations, shine in the article of manners: we think 
even Lord Grey, when fn office, if solicited a favor by a 
lady of rank, whose charms of person, once celebrated, were 
now a little on the wane, would scarcely reply, “ You for- 
get, madam, you have arrived at a time of life when the 
solicitations of your sex have little influence with us men.” 
And yet in the best days of Athens, Pericles did not scruple 
to say this to Elpinicé. The behavior which Lucius’ re- 
mark about witches elicits from what the author calls the 
flower,” and Mrs. Trollope, we conceive, would term the 
creme de la creme, of Hypata, proves convincingly that 
the lapse of six centuries had wrought no improvement in 
Greciansmanners. 


the dead, do not even spare the living. This 
sally is greeted with a general burst of laugh- 
ter, and all eyes are concentrated on a young 
gentleman who sits somewhat aloof, as if 
shrinking from remark. The object of this 
rudeness at once rises from his seat, and, 
muttering indignantly, turns to leave the 
apartment. ‘Nay, my dear Telephron,’’ 
interposes the lady of the house, ‘do not 
leave us, I implore you; but, with your cus- 
tomary amiability, tell us your sad story, as 
I know my young friend Lucius will be much 
pleased to hear it.”” The injured person re- 
plies with a compliment to the lady’s 
urbanity, contrasting it with the ill-breeding 
of her guests, but he is not diverted from his 
purpose of retiring. Finding simple entreaty 
of no avail, the lady next has recourse to ad- 
juration, ‘‘ unless he wishes her to expire he 
must stay,’’ and now of course the young 
gentleman has no choice but to give way. 
His ill-humor shaken off, he joins in the mirth 
that has arisen at his expense, and, being 
apparently a wag, prepares himself for his 
story, by taking off the affected manner of 
the public speakers of the day. Rolling up 
the coverlet of the couch on which he is re 
clining, he first props his elbow on it, then 
raising himself a little, he stretches out his 
right hand with the finger-joints duly ar- 
ranged, the third and little finger being com- 
pressed, while the thumb and forefinger are 
projected, then turning up his thumb and 
forcing a simper on his countenance, all of 
which was at that day de rigueur, he pro- 
ceeds to narrate the following tale of woe. 
He was a native of Miletus, and when little 
more than a boy, being seized with a boy’s 
longing to see the Olympic games, he gave 
his guardians the slip and set sail for Greece. 
Being thus far from home, he determined be- 
fore returning to visit the storied land of 
Thessaly ; and so rambled on, his finances 
running lower as his travels extended, until 
one unlucky day he arrived at Larissa with- 
out a sesterce in his purse. Pondering over 
the knotty subject of ways and means, he was 
crossing the market-place, when his attention 
was arrested by the public crier, who, 
mounted on his stand, was making a procla- 
mation which sounded strangely enough in 
the ears of the Milesian. ‘* Whoever,’’ it 
ran, ‘‘ will watch a dead man shall be well 
rewarded for his pains.” Our young friend 





in his perplexity turned for explanation to 
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passer-by. ‘‘In your parts,” said he flip- 
pantly, ‘I suppose dead men run away.” 
His facetious address, however, met with sig- 
nal ill-success, and a stern reply informed 
him that the witches of Thessaly were in the 
habit of tearing off dead men’s limbs for the 
purpose of their horrid spells; in order to 
get at them, assuming the forms of birds, 
beasts, and even flies, and to guard against 
these vile attempts a watchman’s services 
were required. On hearing this, it occurred 
to young Telephron, who apparently rather 
doubted the magic powers of the witches, that 
he had an opportunity of making a little 
money without much risk or trouble. He 
accordingly announced his wishes to the 
crier, who gave him some instructions. 
“You must mind what you’re about, my 
young fellow,” said he, ‘‘ the dead man you 
propose watching was the son of one of our 
principal gentlemen.”” ‘* Pray don’t disturb 
yourself,”’ rejoined our hero, ‘‘ my eyes will 
compare with those of Lynceus or Argus ; 
indeed, I may say I am nothing but eyes.” 
After this confident assertion the crier had 
no more to say, but admitted him at once toa 
handsome mansion, the front door of which 
was bolted, so they were compelled to make 
their entrance by a wicket at the back. 
Our hero was then ushered into an apartment 
of which the shutters were closed, and pre- 
sented to a lady, whose mourning robe and 
dishevelled hair indicated the loss she had 
sustained, but whose countenance showed 
traces of beauty in the midst of her tears. 
Summoning her seven witnesses, the number 
the law required, she proceeded with our hero 
to an inner apartment, where the corpse was 
laid out. She uncovered its face, and the 
first glance at the features so dear to her 
quite overcome her self-possession, and for a 
time she gave way to her feelings; then, re- 
covering herself with an effort, she proceeded 
to the mournful duty which demanded her 
attention. Touching the beloved features in 
succession, she called upon her witnesses to 
see that all were safe and sound, and a ser- 
vant who stood by noted each as it was 
named, and set it down in a pair of tablete. 
The widow then exclaimed to her witnesses, 
“Do you then, as you are good men and 
true, bear testimony to all this ; ’ with which 
formula the ceremony ended. She then 
sealed the tablets, and turned to withdraw. 
“ But, madam,” interrupted our hero in 





alarm, “‘ you will surely bid your servant 
provide me with the necessaries I require.” 
‘* And what may you mean by necessaries, 
pray?’’ demanded she, turning sharply upon 
him. ‘A good sized lamp,” replied the 
Milesian, ‘‘ with oil enough to keep burning 
till daylight, some hot water too, a few 
flagons of wine and a drinking-cup, besides 
which a plate furnished with the relics of 
your dinner will not be unacceptable.” 
‘* Simpleton ! ” responded the fair mourner, 
‘do you dare to talk of eating and drinking 
in this mansion of tears, whence not a whiff 
of smoke has escaped for these many days: 
perhaps you thought you came here to feast 
and make merry, but you will find only wail- 
ing and woe. Myrrhiné,”’ added she, turn- 
ing to an attendant, ‘‘let the young man 
have a lamp and some oil.’? This was done, 
and she left the apartment, the door being 
bolted upon the watchman. Left alone with 
the corpse, to drive away sleep our young 
friend rubbed his eyes, and to keep up his 
spirits hummed a ditty or two. By degrees 
the light gave way to twilight, and twilight 
to darkness, and, as night grew on, the 
greater grew his fears: at length came the 
dead of night, and his terror was at its height, 
when on a sudden a weasel crept in, and, ap- 
proaching, stood staring him in the face— 
so fixedly, indeed, that its audacity alarmed 
him. At last, gathering courage, he cried 
out, ‘ Away, filthy little brute; whatever 
you may fancy, you are no more than a 
mouse ; * s0, go play with your fellow-mice : 
away with you at once, or you ’ll have some- 
thing you don’t like.” At these words, the 
little creature turned tail, and ran out of the 
room ; and on the instant the watchman fell 
into a deep sleep —so death-like that, we are 
told, as he lay by the corpse not even the 
God of Delphi could say which was the more 
dead of the two. At cock-crow he woke, 
and, jumping up in the greatest terror, ran 
to the corpse, where, to his delight, not un- 
mixed with surprise, he found all the features 
safe and sound as he left them. Soon after 
the fair widow came with her witnesses, and 
threw herself on the dear remains. She em- 
braced them with ardor, then scrutinizing 
the features, and finding them all perfect, she 
bade her steward pay our hero the sum stip- 


* It appears it was a moot point amongst writers of Nat 
ural History whether weasels and mice were varieties of 
the same species. 
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among my domestics.’’ The Milesian at this 
moment, we are told, was ventilating in his 
hand the gold pieces he had just received, 
and their comfortable shine, to which his 
eyes had long been strangers, half bewildered 
his senses. ‘‘ Madam,” replied he hastily, 
‘**T thankfully accept your kind offer, and as 
often as my services are required you may 
freely command them.” The _ ill-omened 
words * were scarce out of his mouth when 
all the people of the house fell on him with 
one accord, pulled his hair, and tore his 
clothes, kicked and slapped, pinched and 
scratched, mauled and pummeled hin, till, 
wearied with their exertions, they made a 
grand parting effort and sent him flying out 
of doors. Arrived in the street, he paused 
awhile to take breath and recall his scattered 
senses, and, remembering his unwise words, 
felt thankful he had come off no worse. 
While these meditations absorbed him, the 
funeral procession left the house, and, as was 
the custom with persons of consideration, it 


wound its solemn way across the forum. On’ 


a sudden an old man rushed forward, tearing 
his scanty white locks, and, running to the 
bier, grasped it with both hands and com- 
pelled the bearers to halt; then, in a voice 
which was raised to its utmost pitch, though 
broken with sobs, he cried out, ‘* Help, help, 
worthy citizens; I call on you by the duty 
which you owe to our common country, give 
me vengeance for my poor murdered nephew 
upon that wicked woman ; she it was and no 
other, who took him off by poison, thinking 
to come in for his property, and take her ease 
with her gallant.’’ 

We are told, and the statement indicates 


* His speech was ill-omened in this respect, that it 
pointed to the possible or probable death of some fature 
husband of the lady, when Telephron’s services might again 
be brought into play to watch the remains of the deceased. 
This passage reminds us of a blunder attributed to one of 
those celebrated sisters— the beautiful Miss Gunnings. 
On being presented to George the Second, his Majesty, 
doubtless, not unwilling to prolong so agreeable an inter- 
view, inquired of the young lady whether she had seen all 
the sights that London afforded, and whether they equalled 
her expectations? She replied she had seen the wax-work, 
the lions, and the other sights then thought worth seeing, 
but still,” added she, “ there is one sight I have not seen, 
and which I should so like to see.”—*t And what is that, 
pray?” responded the good king. “A coronation,” re- 
turned the young lady, “and I hope to see one before long.” 
The father of his people made no further attempt to 
the conversation, but suffered the fair blunderer to make 
her curtsey and withdraw. 
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ulated on, and with a smile of approbation, 
she added, ‘‘ Young man, you have laid me, 
I assure you, under the deepest obligation, 
and, as a reward for your zeal, I enroll you 


that Thessalian morals were no better than 
their manners, that the verisimilitude of the 
charge at once gained it credence with the 
mob, who, as is their vont, not enduring to 
wait for the tardy forms of justice, called 
loudly for stones and firebrands, and set the 
gamins of the town upon the lady. She on 
her part pumped up a few tears, and, throw- 
ing into her manner a decent air of sanctity, 
called on all the deities above and below to 
bear witness that she abhorred the very 
thought of such a crime. ‘I accept the 
challenge,” cried the old man, ‘‘ and refer the 
point at issue to the arbitration of the gods. 
I have here at Hand the Egyptian Zachlas, a 
first-rate magician, who has bargained with 
me, in consideration of a large sum of money, 
to call back for a short time the dead man’s 
spirit from below.’? With these words he 
led forward a young man whose linen robe, 
sandals made of woven palm-leayes, and 
closely shaven head indicated a person of no 
ordinary character: him the old man suppli- 
cated with the most earnest adjurations to 
aid him in his pious quest. The great man 
for a while remained unmoved, but at length 
suffered himself to be entreated, and without 
more delay set about the solemn performance : 
with an herb of mystic power he thrice touched 
the mouth, and thrice the breast, of the 
corpse: then turning towards the East, he 
stood in silent adoration of the luminary, 
which was then just seen above the horizon. 
The curiosity of the bystanders was now ex- 
cited to the utmost, and our hero in particu- 
lar, elbowing his way through the crowd, 
jumped up on a stone that stood right at the 
bier’s head, and thus commanded a full view 
of the awful scene. Scarce had he done s0, 
when, on a sudden, the dead man’s chest be- 
gan to heave, his blood gradually resumed 
its wonted circulation, and, raising himself 
slowly, he sat upright on the bier. The re- 
turn to this harsh world, however, by no 
means pleased him, and his querulous tones 
betrayed the depth of his annoyance. ‘‘ What 
means this?’’ cried he angrily to the Egyp- 
tian, “‘ why is it that after drinking of Lethe’s 
waters, and when just on the point of crossing 
the Stygian stream, I am recalled to the duties 
and vexations of life? Cease, cease, I implore 
you, from troubling, and leave me to the 
repose that awaits me.’’ — ‘‘ Not so,”’ replied 
the wizard, with an air of authority not un- 





mingled with displeasure, ‘‘ you must first 
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enlighten the public mind on the subject of 
your death. Knowest thou not, foolish man, 
that by my spells I can summon the dread 
Sisters, and hand over those wearied limbs to 
unutterable torments?”’ The corpse groaned, 
and, thus threatened, made the required dis- 
closure, the effect of which was, that he had 
been poisoned by his wife to make way for 
her lover. The amiable lady, now seeing no 
refuge but in impudence, broke out into vitu- 
peration of her lord, and a violent altercation 
ensued between the ill-assorted couple. The 
bystanders were divided in opinion, one party 
insisting that the dead man should be restored 
to the tomb and his wife laid by his side, 
while others did not shrink from insinuating 
that the corpse had been telling lies. This 
reproach set the dead man’s back up, and, 
groaning again yet more deeply than before, 
he thus addressed the multitude : ‘‘ You doubt 
my information, my good sirs, but I will soon 
show you that I know a thing or two. Ob- 


serve!’ said he, pointing to Telephron, 
“that clever young man perched up there : 
well! he was keeping watch over my remains, 
and his vigilance was so strict, that some ac- 
cursed old hags who were longing to get at me 
found all their efforts baffled, though they took 


every kind of shape: at last, however, they 
succeeded in throwing him into a sleep, deep 
as death, and then called me by my name, 
intending me to rise and go forth at their 
summons. Now it happens that his name is 
the same as mine, Telephron: so, hearing it 
called, he got up in his sleep, and, though 
all the doors were closed, slipped out by some 
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cranny, and so got the mutilation that by 
right should have been mine. They clipped 
off his nose and ears, and to conceal what 
they had done took impressions of them in 
wax, which they clapped on his face. And 
now look at him, how pleasantly he stands 
there, smirking and chuckling over his pre- 
cious gold pieces, which he looks on as the 
reward of his watchfulness, but which are, 
in fact, the price of his lost nose and ears.” 
At these horrid words our hero in alarm put 
his hand to his nose, and at the touch it 
dropped off: then laid hold of his ears, and 
the same was the result. Glancing round, he 
saw the nods and winks of the crowd, and 
heard their rude mocking laugh, and a cold 
perspiration bathed his tottering limbs. Scarce 
knowing what he did, he jumped down from 
his pedestal, and, making a wild rush, effected 
his escape. But, maimed and disfigured as 
he was, he could not bear the thoughts of 
meeting the eyes of his Ionian fellow-citizens, 
so he made his way to Hypata, where he had 
taken up his abode. A lasting memento of 
his adventure he retained in his mutilated 
face ; for his missing ears, however, he tried 
to compensate by bringing forward his side- 
curls, and for his nose by keeping a napkin 
close pressed to his face. Thus ended the sad 
tale of Telephron, and the reader, already 
acquainted with the refined breeding of the 
good folks of Hypata, will learn without sur- 
prise that. its termination no less than its 
commencement was greeted with a guffaw, 
after which the narrator’s health was drank 
by general acclamation. 





Greek AFFECTION FoR ForEIGNERS, —To 8a; 
the truth, the Greeks like none but Greeks. If 
they like foreigners, it is in the same way that 
the sportsman loves game. They show the same 
affection to the French, the English, and the 
Russians, by cheating them uniformly in every- 
thing, by selling impartially to them all articles 
at. double the price at which they sell them 
to Greeks. In giving small-change, a Greek 
would think he had lost caste if he did not 
cheat you in giving you back change for a five- 
frane piece. When you perceive it, and mention 
it to him, he repairs his mistake, and smiles 





y|amiably, as much as to say: ‘ We understand 


one another; you guessed that I was a rogue; 
you are a man of sense, perhaps a bit of a rogue 
yourself; we were made to understand one 
another.”? A Greek coffee-house keeper is by 
no means embarrassed when a Frenchman and a 
Greek, who have taken coffee at the same table, 
come at the same time to pay him, the one two- 
pence, the other a penny. If you make any 
observation upon it to him, he would answer: 
**The Greeks do not eat up one another.”” — 
Edmond About’s Greece and the Greeks of the 
Present Day. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE CHATEAU OF MONTE CHRISTO. 

Sranpinc far from the high road, near St. 
Germain — best approaced by pedestrians by 
a series of gymnastic exercises down stee 
steps and rugged paths, with angular roc 
cropping out in plenty — is a desolate, de- 
serted place of ambitious design and lillipu- 
tian dimensions, called the Chateau of Monte 
Christo. Not very well known, though, even 
to the peasants living thereabouts ; for when 
we addressed ourselves to an honest-looking 
fellow in the national blue blouse, without 
stockings, asking our way thereto, he shrug- 
ged his shoulders hopelessly, and, in a tone 
of profound despair, replied: ‘* Monsieur, 
connais pas!’’ as if he had announced the 
fall of the empire or the blight of his vine- 
yard. He ran after us, however, in a few 
minutes, to tell us that monsieur had deci- 
dedly deceived himself, for that M. le Comte 
de Monte Christo lived in a chateau near the 
Mediterranean, and that M. Dumas had writ- 
ten his life: which was pretty well for a man 
in a blue cotton blouse without stockings. 
However, we puzzled out the direction at 
last ; and in a short time found ourselves in 
the grounds surrounding the celebrated nov- 
elist’s celebrated chateau. 

A few fast withering flowers of the com- 
morer sorts; straggling branches of un- 
trimmed trees ; the grass on the mounds and 
lawns grown rank and coarse, and the paths 
full of unsightly weeds ; a pair of peasant’s 
sabots flung against the hall steps; and a 
lean dog gnawing a bone outside a dirty ken- 
nel — these were the first features of the place 
which struck us as we passed through the 
rusting iron gate, creaking on its hinges in 
the gusty wind. After looking about fora 
short time, wandering to the front — where, 
on a terrace commanding one of the noblest 
views that can well be imagined, was a chip- 

bust of ‘‘ the blind old man of Scio’s rock 
isle,’’ keeping guard over African matignide 
and ragged lilac phlox— we made our way 
toa fanciful house, like a large carved toy 
rather than a serious human habitation. The 
roof was shaped into two small Moorish- 
looking pinnacles or towers, below each of 
which were the initials A. D. in gold letters 
interlaced. The outside of the house was 
covered with carvings and fretwork in stone, 
shields and busts — Dante, Shakspeare, and 
Cervantes, in a row— griffins’ and angels’ 
heads, and a queer-looking gargoyle, all in 
communistic brotherhood together; with 
beautiful little bits of fantastic tracery and 
exquisite designs running like a symphony 
through graver melodies. Below the double 


flight of steps, which, in the Italian fashion, 
led from the garden to the principal room on 





the first floor, was a rockery behind wirework 
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screens. This was Italian, too, in the stylo 
of the chateaux on the Isola Bella and by the 
Lago di Como. It would have made a beau- 
tiful effect of cavern and gnomistic mystery, 
with the climbing-plants trailing over, had it 
not been so ludicrously minute. After exam- 
ining all this outside quaintness, we went to 
where a melancholy woman, looking out of 
one of the lower windows, was peeling car- 
rots and turnips, like Rose Chéri in Le Fils 
de la Famille. She asked us ‘‘ what we de- 
sired,’’ in a weary voice, as if she were far 
too melancholy to be excited, even by the 
rare presence of a stranger. We told her 
that we desired to see the house; and she, 
laying aside her roots and her knife, opened 
the side, or, as Dumas intended it to be 
called, the postern door, and bade us enter — 
much as she might have repeated a requiem. 

There was nothing particularly remarkable 
about the lower rooms of this pigmy chateau, 
excepting the flies, and the wonderfully beau- 
tiful views got from each of the three sides 
—in almost all the rooms, three sides had 
windows — which gave the most striking pic- 
tures, changes, and combinations possible ; 
also the cleverness of making the fireplace 
and a window together ; that is, above the 
fireplace was a window, not a mirror, nor a 
blank wall. For the rest, the paper, decora- 
tions, &c., were such as may be seen in any 
ordinary cottage in France or England— 
until we went up-stairs; and there was the 
gem, there was the triumph of the Chateau 
of Monte Christo; the jewel of the shrine, 
the rose of the bower. This was a small 
room divided at the further end by Moorish 
arches, and covered with one mass of the 
most beautiful arabesques, deeply cut in the 
walls and ceiling. Hadji Younis, of Tunis, 
and his son, assisted by a Frenchman, had 
been three years at work on thisroom. They 
received thirty francs a day among them. 
The back of the arches, or rather the inner 
room, is not finished ; the red sketches are 
still round the doorway and the archivolt, 
and .,r of the engraving is begun. But it 
would never have been equal to the first, 
either in execution or design. It is French, 
not Moresque, and lacks the glorious rich- 
ness, the exuberance, the fancy, the very 
revelling of power and love in Hadji Younis’ 
work. It is seldom one meets anything equal 
to this in the capitals of civilized Europe. 
The ceiling is a masterpiece. In the centre 
is a mass of work like the ‘ engirfe-turned ”” 
of our jewellers, stretching out into elaborate, 
mazy, intricate interlacings, cut deep and fine 
one within the other, and one deeper than 
the others, into the very heart of the ceiling. 
Mirrors were set in the lower part of the 
walls, and the arches were hung with violet 
velvet. All this has gone now, and nothing 
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but the carved walls and roof remain, like a 
large toy or lady’s work-box from Algeria. 
Two inscriptions are written against the side 
of the room, in variously colored letters— 
one is, ‘* Who strikes my dog strikes me ; ”’ 
the other, ‘‘ Speech is silver, but silence is 
old’? — (is not that somewhat a satire in 
umas’ house?) —and again the cipher of 
the owner's initials. This is the only room 
worth mentioning in the house itself; and, 
after having dutifully visited the other apart- 
ments, we went down stairs, and 
through the open-worked side-door into the 
en again. 

We followed a winding path until we 
came to a small stream or moat, in the mid- 
dle of which was a small island, and on the 
island a miniature tower — the model of the 
Chateau d’If, some said. There were mimic 
dungeons, and a tiny water-gate; there was 
an attempt at what was meant to be a draw- 
bridge — unserviceable ; and crossing this for- 
midable moat of about three feet wide by 
means of half-a-dozen planks thrown across, 
we landed on the island. We went up a 
flight of steps, passing under a stone dog 
giawing a stone bone—a Diogenic-looking 
og he is, living above the door, in a Dio- 
genic-looking kennel, with Cave canem writ- 
ten beneath; and then we entered the re- 
eeption-room, into which the door directly 
opens. It is a lowroom, lined with oak, the 
ceiling of oaken beams, wreathed with shin- 
ing green vine-leayes, which give it a certain 
Palissy-ware look, suggestive of fragility and 
fractures. Below the high chimney isa carv- 
ing in wood of the crucifixion, brought from 
Jerusalem. The chimney itself is a mass of 
rather heavy coloring, brightened with red 
and gold, in quaint barbaric mixture. On 
one side is Dumas’ shield ; on the other, his 
father’s — three horses’ heads in bend — to 
immortalize the fact that three horses were 
shot under him in some battle; name un- 
known toour mélancholy cicerone. A small 
hexagonal cell, just large enough to hold a 
small table and an attenuated chair, was 
where the lion fed when he worked in the 
tower ; for this tower was his study, and the 
embrasure of a window in the reception-room 
was where he wrote. This embrasure he 
used to isolate by high folding doors or shut- 
ters; and thongs he had only as much space 


as enabled him to sit without ow his 


elbows, at a very small table placed side- 
ways ; though, if he had been forced to re- 
main there, people would have cried out 
against the barbarity of enclosing a human 
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being in such a narrow dungeon as this ; yet 
it was by choice his favorite place of work, 
and he found space enough for his ideas and 
his multitudinous books therein. Up a fab- 
ulously small staircase — steps and supports 
alike perforated, and looking as if spun out 
of bronze-colored lace, winding round a mere 
thread of a central column, and without a 
proper landing, merely a plank removable at 
pleasure—are the sleeping and dressing 
rooms. There is nothing to speak about 
here but the views from the windows, and 
the rich effect of the carved stone mullions 
outside. It is like a drapery of exquisite 
carving hung round. A vine-tree is sculp- 
tured round the central window; roses and 
leaves twine round the stem, round which, 
too, serpents and lizards are creeping in all 
directions, and in every attitude, with a but- 
terfly resting on a rosebud between. The 
tracery altogether is exquisite, from basement 
to roof—rich, full, and beautiful, always 
remembering the extreme smallness of the 
whole. On every large stone clasping the 
angle of the walls is inscribed the title of one 
of Dumas’ books; and on the pinnacle at 
the top, in letters of gold, is the magic crown 
of all, Monte Christo. It is strange to push 
back the ivy and trailing branches veiling 
over, to read these patent confessions of ex- 
orbitant vanity. ho but Dumas would 
have dreamed of building a monument to 
himself — of enshrining himself, as he sat at 
work, in such pomp of fame — of offering up 
incense to himself? It was for him alone to 
show the world how far the naiveté of bound- 
less vanity might lead a man of genius. 

The tower and the chateau were formerly 
furnished with Eastern prodigality, and more 
than once Louis Philippe and his sons were 
entertained there. The revolution of 1848 
destroyed Dumas’ fortunes, as it destroyed 
those of his royal patrons; and the Chateau 
of Monte Christo, which had cost a fortune 
in the building and furnishing, passed into 
the hands of an Italian count, who does not 
live there, and who is suffering it to sink into 
neglect and desolation, soon to be changed 
into ruin. The tower is to be let; and, if 
any young aspirant to literary laurels fancies 
he can gain aspiration by living where Du- 
mas lived before him, he may hire that tiny 
chateau on the tiny island for 100 francs 
a month, as it stands, eat in the hexagonal 
cell, work in the narrow embrasure, and 
sleep, like Robinson Crusoe, with his ladder 
drawn up after him. 
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From a Correspondent of The Spectator. ° 
GEORGE BIDDER. 


Last Tuesday evening, at the Institution 
of Civil Engineeys in Great George Street, 
there was something new under the sun. 
Contrary to rule and order, an oral lecture 
was delivered by George Bidder, on the fac- 
ulty of mental calculation, illustrative of the 

culiarity which in bygone ears rendered 

im a mark of wonder like h Colburn 
and Jedediah Buxton. This faculty he pro- 
nounced capable of being acquired by many 
persons under teaching, to the extent of 
multiplying three figures by three figures, 
and by others to a greater extent consistently 
with the power of their memory to hold 
facts ; but that in his own case, the stress of 
mind became very great when tly in- 
creasing the number of figures. Nor did he 
consider the faculty very advantageous be- 
yond three figures. But all this technicality 
was a very small part of the pleasure felt 
that evening by an audience more crowded 
than ever was known in that theatre of 
science for practical objects. 

We remember to have read years ago a 
magazine article on calculating boys, in 
which the writer laid it down asa kind of 
law, that one faculty absorbed all other fac- 
ulties, like the snake-changed wand of Mo-. 
ses, and that George Bidder, having becomes 
an engineer, was in nowise remarkable in 
this vocation. The critical faculty of the 
writer was certainly not remarkable. But 
one thing is worthy of remark — that George 
Bidder and Zerah Colburn, after being exhib- 
ited to the gaping crowds of curiosity-mong- 
ers, both became engineers ; one in England, 
joining himself to the fortunes of Robert 
Stephenson ; the other in America, whither 
he returned with his father, a poor man, after 
the late James Mill, Jeremy Bentham, and 
Francis Place, had vainly tried to stir up the 
people here to a subscription, for the purpose 
of superadding upon the natural faculty the 
highest kind of education, as an experimen- 
tal test. He now conducts a weekly journal 
of practical science in the United States. 

ut the charm of Tuesday evening was 
other than calculation. It was the tale, told 
with modesty and simplicity, of early strug- 
gle, from the condition of a laborer’s child 
to that of a foremost worker at the great 





lever of modern civilization — the iron rail- 
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way. The whole man was changed. We 
had seen him, known him, again and again, 
in Parliamentary Committees, fighting rail- 
way battles inch by inch, with a face as 
hard as tunnel rock, with no outward in- 
dication that he had a heart within him, or 
any perception other than that of money to be 

ined. We believed in him only as a ma- 
chine for calculation. But Othello’s story 
was not more moving than his tale of life- 
struggle. There was no oratory, no trick, 
no boast, but an even flow of words without 
a fault in grammar ; all so true, so simple, 
that the very words were witnesses to their 
own truth. The world was gone, and the 
child lived over again without calculation ; 
and those who had never before recognized 
anything but a rough and uncrupulous an- 
tagonist marvelled as they listened. It was 
the triumph of nature over artificiality. 
The brother who taught him first and last to 
count up ten, the blacksmith whose forge he 
sat on with other boys, and whose bellows 
he was sometimes permitted to blow, and his 
subsequent lifelong attachment to his ‘* earli- 
est and best friend,’’ Robert Stephenson, all 
presented a perfect picture to the mind’s eye, 
and the speaker stood forth in his true form, 
with the outer husk removed, amanly-minded 
Englishman, with calm philosophic power of 
analysis, and yet withal a strong gushing 
heart. In truth, there has been in the lives 
of these two men, Robert Stephenson and 
George Bidder, the old heroic spirit in a 
modern garb; Orestes and Pylades bent on 
railway-making — money-making also— but 
still doing the world’s work, and not with a 
view to obtain false titles to shame their 
origin. 

It is in this sturdy metal that the hope of 
England lives. It is this that ever crops out 
from amidst the overlaying spirit of mam- 
mon, strong and healthy and vigorous ; that 
makes stone bulwarks against the ocean’s 
wildest fury, that makes ships to mock his 
waves, that makes batteries of cannon and 
fights them ; that hews through mountains, 
not to make Athos into a statue, but to 
make the rough places of the earth smooth, 
that brethren may dwell together in unity. 
While from the ranks of our laboring men 
spring forth such goodly array of citizens, 
who shall make us afraid? 





Rocuerovcautt’s Maxim. — Being curious to 
see the original of the celebrated maxim of 
Rochefoucault, that ‘‘In the adversity of our 
best friends we often find something which does 
not displease us,’ I referred to the edition 
edited by M. L. Aimé-Martin; but, to my aston- 


ishment, without success. I have since seen it 
stated, in a note to an English translation, that, 
after the first edition, Rochefoucault omitted 
this maxim in deference to the opinion of his 
friends. — Wotes and Queries. 
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From The Economist, 1 March. 
ENGLAND’S POSITION AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCES. 

We do not envy Lord Clarendon his mis- 
sion. The task of the Minister of England 
at the Conferences which have just been 
opened is one unusually critical and delicate ; 
and, however it be discharged, and whatever 
be its result, there will not be wanting those 
who will find in the skill or conduct of the 
negotiator matter for plausible depreciation, 
if not for positive blame. There are plenty 
of men in this country prepared to be dis- 
contented with any issue, and not prepared 
to make allowance for any difficulties. 
Generosity, or even justice, towards political 
opponents is not a common virtue among 

nglish party men, —especially if those o 

nents have disconcerted our plans by their 

rmness or falsified our prophecies by their 
success. Whatever be the precise conditions 
which may result from the discussions and 
the mutual accommodations and compromises 
of the ambassadors of six Courts, all sincerely 
desirous of peace, we may be certain that 
many will find fault with them. Some will 
diseover that we have yielded too much ; 
that a little more determination and a little 
higher tone on the part of our Plenipoten- 
tiary might have secured better terms ; and 
that the treaty we have obtained is but a 
poor reward for so much slaughter and so 
many sacrifices. Some are already mutter- 
ing that they can see little difference between 
the concessions extorted from our adversary 
now and those she was willing to have 
granted in the spring of 1855, and that, if 
we had been moderate and conciliatory then, 
fifty millions of money and two days of 
frightful bloodshed might have been spared. 
Others murmur that a peace which im 
such hard conditions on the vanquished can 
never be a lasting one ; that a great Power 
like Russia will not acquiesce in humiliatin 
terms one hour longer than exhaustion an 
the actual political combinations of Euro 
compel such acquiescence ; and that the very 
completeness of our triumph will render it 
both transient and insecure. 

That Lord Clarendon will do his duty and 
steer a straight-forward and a manly course 
without giving one moment’s consideration 
to the attacks which are surely in store for 
him on his return, whatever he may do or 
leave undone, — no one who knows him can 
feel any doubt. It is perhaps well, and 
may facilitate his independent action, to 
know that harsh and hostile criticism awaits 
him in any case, and that the sole question 
is from what quarter and out of whose quiver 
the arrow will be shot. Those, however, 
who perused with care the clear, firm, and 
spirited despatches of Lord Clarendon in the 
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‘blue books laid before Parliament last year, 
who marked their singular contrast to the 
vacillating views of some diplomatists and 
the confused and tortuous 7 of others, 
and who noted how calm was the manner, 
how penetrating the vision, how simple yet 
how cogent the logic with which he stripped 
off the disguises and exposed the fallacies of 
antagonistic reasoners,— will feel that to 
him we may commit with confidence the task 
of upholding the dignity and defending the 
policy of England, — that he will yield and 
compromise nothing which ought not to be 
surrendered, — and that whatever we may 
fall short of obtaining the entire amount 
which we deem desirable and satisfactory, 
was either not essential or not feasible. 

In truth, his position is a difficult and del- 
icate one in several particulars. He goes to 
meet a number of colleagues all really bent 
upon coming to a speedy and a fair accom- 
modation. He goes there to act for a na- 
tion which intends peace as honestly as any 
of the others, but which, he is well aware, is 
represented throughout Europe as the only 
one still anxious for the continuance of the 
war. He feels, on the one hand, that what- 
ever delays or impediments may arise to the 
conclusion of a treaty will, rightly or 
wrongly, be laid at his door, — will be at- 
tributed to the arrogant pretensions, or the 
unreasonable demands, or the unwarrantable 
obstinacy of England. Yet he knows, also, 
that he must not suffer the fear of being 
deemed too stubborn to render him too yield- 
ing. The restoration of peace to Europe lies 
in his hands, and imposes on him a grave 
and solemn responsibility : he must not risk 
this blessing by holding out too doggedly, or 
by being crotchetty and impracticable upon 
minor points. On the other hand, he must 
not be so deeply impressed with this consid- 
eration as to consent to any terms which 
a make that peace an unsatisfactory 
and therefore an unenduring one. He has 
at once to guard against a conduct so accom- 
modating as to afford just ground enough to 
his own country to reproach him with having 
misrepresented her Steniaatien and be- 
trayed her position—and at the same time 
against a conduct so unaccommodating as to 
afford just ground to his colleagues at the 
Conference for regarding him as an impedi- 
ment and a marplot, or to give the slightest 
countenance to the charge which the enemies 
of England are making against her in many 
quarters —that she has entered upon the 
wee aeng with no sincere or loyal i 

ringing them to a pacific issue. He can- 


of 

pt but be conscious that all the allies are, 
or are believed to be, more anxious for peace 
than Great Britain; that most of them need 
it more than we, inasmuch as our national 
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wealth makes the third year of war as easy 
to us as the first, and our national slowness 
makes it generally more energetic and more 
successful ; — he knows, therefore, that if he 
is inflexible and resolute he may probably be 
able to override or outweary his colleagues 
—as an obstinate and unreasonable jury- 
man might do, whether right or wrong — yet 
he must not use this consciousness ungen- 
erously, and be stubborn where courtesy and 
magnanimity would dictate a compromise or 
a waiving of points of secondary moment. 
Finally, inasmuch as he has to deal with 
antagonists of singular subtlety and skill, 
and with interests and with an issue of enor- 
mous magnitude, he must be careful not to 
beover-reached on the one hand by giving way 
too readily, nor to risk a rupture on the 
other by standing out too long, or by insist- 
ing on waivable and unnecessary points. 
He to make peace unquestionably, but 
at the same time to make peace only on cer- 
tain understood terms : —and he is expected 
neither to fail in making peace by translat- 
ing those terms too rigidly, nor to evrrender 
anything that is vital in them by translating 
them too laxly. 

We entertain, however, as little doubt 
that Lord Clarendon will overcome all these 
difficulties as we do that he sees them clearly. 
We feel confidence in two things—in the 
necessity of peace to our antagonist and in 
the loyalty of our chief ally. The prompti- 
tude and unreserve with which the Czar ac- 
cepted the Five Bases transmitted to St. 
Petersburg is Band enough of the former. 
The perfect cordiality of agreement. between 
our Government and that of the Emperor of 
the French on the modifications made in the 
original suggestions of Austria is proof 
enough of the latter. Russia would not 
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have made so great an effort over herself as 
to accept the terms proposed if she had had 
the slightest intention of subsequently ‘ ren- 
dering them of none effect ’’ by untimely or 
unseemly haggling. Unless she had _ 
ceived the wisdom or the necessity of aban- 
doning her ambitious designs and halting in 
her aggressive career, she would scarcely 
have taken the first decided step : — havin 
taken it, it cannot be “ she woul 
hesitate to take the second and confirmatory 
one. She knows that England is sincerely 
willing and France sincerely desirous to 
make peace. She knows, therefore, that it 
will be her own fault if peace be not made. 
On the other hand, France is equally aware 
that Russia fully intends to make peace on a 
frank and fair embodiment of the accepted 
terms, if easier ones cannot be obtained ; and 
that England fully intends to accept such 
embodiment without arriére-penseé or chi- 
canery : she will ask no more and can accept 
no less. Between negotiators thus minded, 
and others fully acquainted with each others’ 
minds, there can arise no insuperable and 
scarcely any serious difficulties. ‘Two points 
only in the mode of translating the prelimi- 
en into a definitive treaty seem 
to be really arguable: whether Nicolaieff is 
to be included among the naval arsenals to 
be destroyed on the Euxine coasts, —and 
what modification or mitigation Russia may 
fairly be considered to be entitled to in re- 
turn for the surrender of Kars, whose ca’ 
ture was not known when she accepted the 
terms of the allies. These are points which 
we will not discuss here, but which assured] 
can present no insurmountable obstacles to 
an amicable arrangement among able states- 
men who are loyally bent on such a consum- 
mation. 





Tae Marriep MAN AND THE BacHELOR. — 
Though bachelors be the strongest stakes, mar- 
ried men are the best binders, in the hedge of 
the commonwealth. It is the policy of the 
Londoners, when they send a ship into the Le- 
vant or Mediterranean Sea, to make every mari- 
ner therein a merchant — each seaman adven- 
turing somewhat of his own, which will make 
him more wary to avoid, and more valiant to 
undergo, dangers. Thus, married men, espe- 
cially if having posterity, are the deeper sharers 
in that state wherein they live, which engageth 
their affections to the greater loyalty. — Fuller. 


EpitaPH FROM FOLKESTONE, 
** To the Memory of Rebecca Rogers, August 
2, 1688. ‘ 


** A house she hath, ’tis made of such good fash- 


ion, 
The tenant ne’er shall for r tion; 
Nor will her landlord dn hoe sovemerrs 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment; 
From chimney tax this cell is free — 
To such a house who would not tenant be? * 
— Notes and Querien 
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